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The summer of 1955 was a hot and dreary one in New York Ci- 
ty, setting records every day for temperature and humidity. But 
in a decrepit apartment house on West 114th Street, in the 
shadow of Columbia University, an eager, bright-eyed, 
beardless young man labored tirelessly over a smoking 
typewriter, turning out science fiction stories night and day with 
the furious energy of one who has just started to sell fiction 
regularly, and who is afraid to rest for a moment, lest the spell of 
success be broken. 

That busy young man was Robert Silverberg. He was not the 
only busy writer in the building at the time, for next door to him 
lived a certain Randall Garrett, and one Right down dwelled a 
refugee from Ohio named Harlan Ellison, and they, too, made 
their typewriters hum. But 1 look back with awe on Silverberg’s 
exploits of that summer, for I am Robert Silverberg too, older, 
wearier, no longer beardless, and 1 wonder how 1 did it. The 18- 
hour working days, the feat of writing a complete novel in less 
than a week, the novella produced between midnight and 
dawn — these are things Ed scarcely want to attempt, today. 
Most of the stories in this issue of SCIENCE FICTION GREATS 
were written that sticky, joyous summer, or in the months im- 
mediately following — turned out in that early rush of energy. 
Looking at them now, I can see much that I’d do differently, 
changes Fd make in plot, style, character development. But such 
meddling across the timelines is improper. My younger self 
would have resented it if his stuffy elder self suddenly appeared 
and began tinkering with his work. Here are eight tales out of 
the past. Think kindly of them and of that ambitious young man 
in the humid room, thirteen summers ago. 

— Robert Silverberg 
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The girl beckoned seductively. 
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GUARDIAN OF THE 
CRYSTAL GATE 

By ROBERT SILVERBERG 


Men were vanishing through the deadly gateway 
of crystal, lured to their destruction by the sensu- 
ous body of a woman born for but one reason — 
to tempt men. Could the riddle be solved with no 
other clue but a handful of flashing diamonds? 


I T BEGAN quietly. I walked 
in, sat down, and the Chief, 
in a quick motion, dropped a 
diamond in front of me on his 
desk. 

I stared blankly at the jew- 
el. It was healthy-sized, emer- 
ald-cut, blue-white. I looked 
up at him. 

“So?” 

“Take a close look at it, 
Les.” He shoved it across the 
desk at me with his stubby 
fingers. I reached out, picked 
up the diamond — it felt cool 
to touch — and examined it. 

Right in the heart of the 
gem was a thin brown area 
of clouding, marring the oth- 
erwise flawless diamond. I 
nodded. “It looks — like a 
burnt-out fuse,” I said, puz- 
zled. 

The Chief nodded solemnly. 
“Exactly.” He opened a desk 


drawer and reached in, and 
grasped what looked like a 
whole handful of other dia- 
monds. “Here,” he said. “En- 
joy yourself.” He sent them 
sliding out on the desk; they 
rolled across the shiny mar- 
bled desktop. Some went skit- 
tering to the floor, others 
dropped into my lap, others 
spread out in a gleaming ar- 
ray in front of me. There must 
have been forty of them. 

The Chief’s eye met mine. 
“Each one of those diamonds,” 
he said, “represents one dead 
man.” 

I coughed. Tve had some 
funny cases since joining the 
Bureau, but this was the fan- 
ciest hook the Chief had used 
yet. I started scooping up the 
diamonds that had fallen to 
the floor. They were of all 
sizes, all cuts — a million dol- 
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lars’ worth, maybe. More, 
maybe. 

“Don’t bother,” the Chief 
said. “I’ll have the charwoman 
pick them up when I leave. 
They’re not worth anything, 
you know.” 

“Not worth anything?” I 
looked at the ones I had in my 
hand. Each was marred by the 
same strange brown imper- 
fection, that fuse blowout. I 
closed my hand, feeling them 
grind together. 

“Not a cent. For one thing, 
they’re all flawed, as you can 
easily see. For another, 
they’re all synthetics. Paste, 
every one of them. Remark- 
ably convincing paste, but 
paste all the same.” 

I leaned back in my chair, 
put my hands together, and 
said, “Okay. I’m hooked. Put 
the job on the line for me, will 
you?” I was thinking. This is 
the screwiest one yet. And 
I’ve had some corkers. 

“Here’s the pitch, Les.” He 
drew out a long sheet of crisp 
onionskin paper, and handed 
it to me. Neatly typed on it 
was a list of names and ad- 
dresses. I ran down the list 
quickly without hitting any 
familiar ones. 

“Well? Who are they?” 

“They’re missing persons, 
Les. They’ve all disappeared 
in this city between — ah — ” 


He took the list back — “27 
November, 2261, and 11 Feb- 
ruary of this year. The list 
totals sixty-six names. And 
those are just the ones we 
know about.” 

“And the diamonds?” 

“That’s where this Bureau 
comes in,” he .said. “They only 
send us the screwy ones, as 
you’ve no doubt discovered by 
now. In each disappearance 
case listed on this sheet, one of 
those burnt-out diamonds was 
found in the room the missing 
man was last seen in. In every 
case.” 

I frowned and scratched an 
ear reflectively. “You say 
there’s a tie-in with the dia- 
monds, Chief?” 

He nodded. “One burnt-out 
diamond in exchange for one 
man. It’s a recurrent pattern 
of correlation. Those men are 
disappearing and those dia- 
monds have something to do 
with it. We don’t know what.” 

“And you want me to find 
out, eh?” 

“That’s only part of it.” He 
moistened his lips. “Suppose 
I tell you where you fit into 
the picture, and let you decide 
what you want to do yourself. 
I can’t force you, you know.” 

“I haven’t turned down a 
case since I’ve been with the 
Bureau,” I reminded him. 

“Good.” He stood up. “Let’s 
see you keep that record in- 
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tact, then. Because we’ve just 
found one of these diamonds 
that isn’t burnt out!” 

The vault swung open, and 
the Chief led the way in. He 
was a short, blocky little man, 
hardly impressive-looking at 
all. But he knew his job per- 
fectly — and hi;5 job was to 
maneuver muscleheaded un- 
derlings like myself into posi- 
tions where they were just 
about committed to risk life 
and limb for the good old Bu- 
reau without knowing quite 
what they were going into. 

I was in that uncomfortable 
position now. It wasn’t going 
to be easy explaining this 
gambit to Peg, either, I 
thought. 

He crossed the shadowy 
floor to an inner safe, deftly 
dialed the combination, and 
let the door come creaking 
open. He drew out a little lead 
box. 

“Here it is,” he said. 

I reached for it in my usual 
melon-headed manner but he 
drew it back quickly out of my 
grasp. “Easy,” he said. “This 
thing is dangerous.” Slowly, 
he lifted the top of the box 
just a crack. 

A pure, silvery beam of 
brightness shot out and lit up 
the whole room. 

“It must be a beauty,” I 
said. 


“It is. Diamonds like these 
have lured sixty-six men to 
what we assume is their death, 
in the last three months. This 
particular one hasn’t had a 
chance to go into action yet.” 

I took the box from him. It 
was hard to resist the tempta- 
tion of lifting the top and 
staring at that wonderful dia- 
mond again, but I managed. I 
wanted to find out all the 
angles of the job before I got 
involved. 

“One of our cleaning- 
women found the stone yes- 
terday, right after I left. She 
called me at home. At first I 
thought it was one of the ones 
I was working with — one of 
the burnt-out ones. But from 
the way she described it, I 
knew it was something spe- 
cial. I had her box it this way 
at once. No one’s seen it yet, 
except in little peeks like the 
one I just gave you.” 

He tapped the box. “I’ll tell 
you my theory,” he said, “and 
you can take it from there.” 
His voice ricocheted around 
unpleasantly in the silent 
vault. “This diamond is bait, 
in some way. The things have 
been appearing, and men have 
been doing something with 
them ; I don’t know what. But 
the diamonds are directly con- 
nected with this wave of dis- 
appearances.” 

SCIENCE FICTION 
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I started to object, but he 
checked me. 

“Okay, Les. I know it 
sounds crazy. How would you 
like to prove otherwise?” 

“You’re a sneaky one,” I 
told him, grinning. Then the 
grin vanished as I stared at 
the little lead box. “I’ll do it,” 
I said. “But make sure that 
Peg gets the pension, will 
you?” 

“Don’t worry,” he said, 
matching my grin. “She’ll get 
every penny she deserves — 
after I get through grabbing, 
of course.” He started to lead 
the way out of the vault. I 
followed and he closed the 
door behind me. 

“You take that diamond 
along with you,” he said, in- 
dicating the box. “Play with 
it. Do anything you like. But 
come back with a solution to 
this vanishing business. 
Here,” he said. “Take a few of 
these burnt-out ones too.” 

“Yeah. Peg might like 
them,” I said. “They’ll look 
swell with black.” 

I turned to go. As I reached 
the door, something occurred 
to me. I paused. 

“Say — I think I’ve found a 
hole in your theory. How come 
that charwoman didn’t dis- 
appear when she found the 
diamond?” 

He smiled. “Take another 
look at the list I gave you, Les. 


All the names on it are men’s 
names. Whatever this is, it 
doesn’t affect women at all.” 

“Hmm. Thought I had you 
there, for a minute.” 

“You ought to know better 
than that, Les.” 

Peg didn’t like the idea one 
little bit. 

I called her right after I 
left the Bureau office, and told 
her the chief had a new proj- 
ect for me. I didn’t tell her 
what it was, but from the tone 
of my voice she must have 
guessed it was something 
risky. 

I saw her face in the screen 
go tight, with the mouth 
pulled up in the little frown 
she’s so fond of making every 
time I get stuck into another 
of the Bureau’s weirdies. 

“Les, what is it this time?” 

“Can’t tell you over the 
phone,” I said, in mock ac- 
cents of melodrama. “But it’s 
a doozie, that’s for sure.” I 
fingered the leaden box in my 
pocket. 

“I’ll come over after work,” 
she said. “Les, don’t let that 
man get you doing impossible 
things again.’’ 

“Don’t worry, baby. This 
new business won’t take any 
time at all,” I lied. “And the 
Bureau pays its help well. See 
you later, doll.” 

“Right.” I broke the con- 
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nection and watched her anx- 
ious face dissolve into a swirl 
of rainbow colors and trickle 
off the viewer, leaving the 
screen looking a dirty grey. I 
stared at the dead screen for 
a couple of minutes, and then 
got up. 

I was worried too. The Bu- 
reau — that’s its only name, 
just plain The Bureau — was 
formed a while back, specifi- 
cally to handle screwball 
things like this one. In a world 
as overpopulated and complex 
as ours is, you need a force 
like the Bureau — silent, 
anonymous, out of the lime- 
light. We take care of the odd- 
ball things, the things we’d 
prefer the populace didn’t get 
to hear about. 

Like this one. Like this busi- 
ness of people pushing off into 
thin air, leaving burnt-out 
diamonds behind. The only 
people on Earth who could 
have even a remote chance of 
worming some sanity out of 
that one were — us. More pre- 
cisely, me. 

I stopped at a corner tavern 
and had a little fortification 
before going home. The bar- 
keep was an inquisitive type, 
and I rambled on and pn 
about some fictitious business 
problems of mine, inventing 
a whole sad story about a lum- 
ber warehouse and my shady 
partner. I didn’t dare talk 


about my real business, of 
course, but it felt good to be 
able to unload some kind of 
trouble even if it was phoney. 

Then I caught a quick cop- 
ter and headed for home. I 
got out at the depot and 
walked, feeling the leaden box 
tapping ominously against my 
thigh every step of the way. 
Peg was there when I came in. 

“You made it pretty quick,’’ 
I said, surprised. “Seems to 
me you don’t get out of work 
till four, and it’s only three- 
thirty now.’’ 

“We got let off early today, 
Les. Holiday.’’ She looked up 
at me, with strain and worry 
evident on her face, and ran 
nervous fingers through her 
close-cut red hair. “I came 
right over.’’ 

I went to the cabinet and 
poured two stiff ones. 

“Here’s to the Chief,’’ I 
said. “And to the Bureau.’’ 

She shook her head. “Don’t 
make jokes, Les. Drink to any- 
one else, but not to the Bu- 
reau. Why don’t you drink to 
us? 

“What’s wrong. Peg? The 
Bureau is what’s going to keep 
us going, doll. The salary I 
get from them — ’’ 

“ — will be just adequate to 
get you the finest tombstone 
available, as soon as he gives 
you a job you can’t handle.’’ 
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She stared up at me. Her eyes 
were cold and sharp from an- i 
ger, but I could also see the 
beginnings of two tears in j 
them. I kissed them away, and i 
felt her relax. I sat down and 1 
pulled out the handful of 
burnt-out diamonds. i 

“Here,” I said. “You can 
make earrings out of them.” ( 
“Les! Where did these — ” ‘ 

I told her the whole story, ! 
starting at the beginning. I 
always tell Peg exactly what ’ 
each mission of mine is about. ’ 
Doing that violates security i 
regulations, I know, but I’m 
sure of Peg. Absolutely sure. 
When I tell her something, it’s ; 
like telling myself; it doesn’t i 
get any further. Which is why ] 
I was able to keep company ’ 
with her, with the eventual i 
idea of marrying her. In the ' 
Bureau, you don’t think of 
getting married unless you i 
can find a woman who can l 
keep her mouth shut. Peg 
could. 1 

“You mean these diamonds ^ 
are instrumental in the dis- l 
appearances ?” she asked, 
wonderingly. i 

I nodded. “That’s what we : 
think. And I have one other i 
little exhibit for you.” Slowly 
I drew out the lead box and ( 
opened it, only a crack, and let i 
a single beam of radiance es- i 
cape before slamming it shut i 
again. < 
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She gasped in awe. “That’s 
beautiful! But how — ?” 

“That’s where my job be- 
gins,” I said. “That diamond 
is an unused specimen, one 
that hasn’t functioned yet.” 

“Just how do you fit into 
this?” she asked suspiciously. 

I stood up. “I’ll find out soon 
enough. I’m going to go into 
the next room,” I said, “and 
see how this diamond works. 
And then I’m going to go 
wherever it takes me, and 
worry about getting back 
after I get there/’ 

The words fell so easily 
from my mouth that it seemed 
as if that had actually been 
my plan all along. Really, it 
hadn’t ; I didn’t have any idea 
where I was going to begin 
this case, but certainly that 
wasn’t any way to go about it. 

But as I spoke the words, I 
saw that that was what I had 
to do. That was the way the 
Bureau worked. Go straight to 
the heart of the matter, and 
worry about the consequences 
to yourself later. 

“Les — ” Peg began, and 
then knocked it off. She knew 
it wouldn’t do her any good to 
complain, and she didn’t try. 
I loved her for it. I knew she 
didn’t like my job, and I knew 
she’d give anything to have 
me go into some sane, safe 
industry — like jetcar racing, 
or something, I suppose — but 
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at least she kept her mouth 
shut once I got going on a 
project. 

“You wait here,” I told her. 
“Rx a couple of drinks for 
us. I’m going to adjoin to the 
next room and play around 
with this piece of glitter for a 
while.” 

“Be careful,” she urged. 

“I always am,” I said. I 
gave her a kiss, and as I felt 
her soft, responsive lips 
against mine I wondered just 
where in hell that diamond 
was going to lead me. I didn’t 
want to get too far from Peg, 
I thought suddenly. 

Then I broke away, scooped 
up the lead box, and went into 
my den, closing the door be- 
hind me. 

I sat down at the desk and 
spread the burnt-out dia- 
monds in a little semi-circle 
around the box. The room was 
cold, and I was shivering a 
little — and not just from the 
draft, either. 

I turned on my desk light 
and sat there for a while, 
staring at the glistening row 
of gems, staring at the odd 
little brown cloud disfiguring 
each one. 

Then, slowly, I reached for 
the box. 

Sixty-six men, for a reason 
I didn’t understand, had dis- 
appeared. The diamonds had 


something to do with it. I 
didn’t know what. But I had 
an overriding feeling that I 
was slated to be Number Six- 
ty-Seven. 

It’s a job, I thought. It’s my 
job. And there was only one 
way to do it. My fingers quiv- 
ered a little, just a little, as I 
started to open the box. 

Brightness began to stream 
from it as soon as the lid was 
lifted, and I felt a bead of 
sweat break out on my fore- 
head and go trickling down 
back of my ear. With perhaps 
too much caution, I lifted the 
lid clear back and lay bare the 
diamond nestling within, like 
a pearl inside an oyster. 

I had never seen anything 
so lovely in my life. It was 
emerald-cut, neat and stream- 
lined, with uncanny brilliance 
lurking in its smooth facets. It 
was small, but perfect, sym- 
metrical and clear. It looked 
like a tiny spark of cold, blue- 
white fire. 

Then I looked closer. 

There was something in the 
heart of the diamond — not 
the familiar brown flaw of 
the others, but something of 
a different color, something 
moving and flickering. Before 
my eyes, it changed and grew. 

And I saw what it was. It 
was the form of a girl — a 
woman, rather, a voluptuous, 
writhing nude form in the 
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center of the gem. Her hair 
was a lustrous blue-black, her 
eyes a piercing ebony. She was 
gesturing to me, holding out 
her hands, incredibly beckon- 
ing from within the heart of 
the diamond. 

I felt my legs go limp. She 
was growing larger, coming 
closer, holding out her arms, 
beckoning, calling — 

She seemed to fill the room. 
The diamond grew to gigantic 
size, and my brain whirled 
and bobbed in dizzy circles. I 
sensed the overpowering, 
wordless call. 

Then I heard the door open 
and close behind me, and I 
heard Peg’s anguished 
scream : “LesT 

There was the sound of 
footsteps running toward me, 
but I didn’t turn. I felt Peg’s 
arms around my shoulder. She 
seemed to be holding me back. 

I tore loose. The girl from 
the diamond was calling to 
me, and I felt inexorably 
drawn. “Les!” I heard Peg 
call again, and then again, 
more faintly. Her voice 
seemed to fade away, and the 
diamond grew, and grew, and 
seemed to take up the entire 
universe. And within it, now 
life size, was that girl. 

I went to her. 

There was greyness, and 
void. 


I found myself alone. Some- 
where. 

I was flat on my face, 
breathing in a strange, warm, 
alien air, lying stretched out 
with my nose buried in a thick 
carpet of blue-green moss. I 
stumbled to my feet and look- 
ed around, still hearing the 
echoes of Peg’s fading cries 
resounding in my head. 

Strange twittering noises 
sounded from above. Still too 
stunned to do much besides 
react to direct stimuli, I 
glanced up and saw a vicious- 
looking black-feathered bird 
with gleaming red talons leap 
from one tree to another. 

Once I recovered my men- 
tal equilibrium, my first feel- 
ing was one of bitter- 
irrational anger — anger at the 
Chief for having let me fall 
into this job, anger at Peg for 
not forcing me to turn down 
the assignment, anger at my- 
self for letting that diamond 
suck me into its field. 

I was Number Sixty-Seven, 
all right. Les Hayden, van- 
ished man. I could imagine 
Peg’s terror-stricken face as 
she saw me disappear before 
her eyes and then picked up a 
bumt-out diamond. 

Wherever those sixty-six 
guys had gone, I had followed. 
I looked around again. I had 
landed on some alien world, 
evidently, and I took the re- 
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alization a lot more calmly 
than I should have. I was pret- 
ty blase, as a matter of fact. 

It could have been the Con- 
go, of course, or the Amazon 
basin — but that wasn’t too 
probable. For one thing, most 
of the places like that on 
Earth are pretty well civi- 
lized-looking by now. For an- 
other, no place, not even the 
Amazon, had birds like the 
ones that were flitting through 
the trees here. No place. 

After the anger had washed 
through me, I calmed down a 
little. I leaned against one of 
the gigantic trees and groped 
for a clue, something to pick 
on as a starting point for the 
investigation I was about to 
conduct, the investigation that 
would clear things up. I was 
here on business. 

I was in the middle of a vast 
jungle. The air was warm and 
moist, and clinging vines 
dangled down from the great 
trees. There didn’t seem to be 
any other animal life, except 
for the myriad infernal birds. 

Overhead, behind the cur- 
tain of vines, I could see the 
sun streaming down. It wasn’t 
the familiar yellow light of 
Sol, either; the sun here was 
small, blue-white, and hot. I 
was sweating. 

I stripped the jacket off and 
dangled it on the limb of a 
tree nearby, as a landmark, 


and started to walk. Mean- 
time pounding away in my 
head, was the vision of that 
impossible girl inside that im- 
possibly lovely diamond. She 
was the bait that had trapped 
me. 

I saw how the process 
worked. These diamonds ap- 
peared, and the unlucky recip- 
ient would stare at them, as 
I did, hypnotized into think- 
ing there was a beckoning girl 
inside. 

Then, through some magic, 
the trap snapped, and the un- 
suspecting victim got drawn 
in and carried across space to 
an uninhabited jungle planet. 

Why? That was what I was 
going to find out — I hoped. 

I started to walk, moving 
slowly through the thick haze 
of the steaming jungle. I 
heard the twitter of the birds, 
as a sort of chirping mockery 
from above, and now and then 
a little animal jumped out 
from behind the trees and 
scurried across my path. 
There wasn’t a sign of another 
living being. I wondered if 
each victim got sent to a plan- 
et of his own; I hoped not. I 
was starting to feel terribly 
alone. 

The jungle seemed endless, 
and that blue-white sun was 
getting hotter and hotter with 
each passing minute. I began 
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to think that I was moving in 
circles. One tree looked just 
like the next. 

I walked for perhaps an 
hour, with the sweat pouring 
down my arms and shoulders 
and my legs getting wobbly 
from the strain and the heat. 
Floating in front of me all the 
time was the vision of Peg’s 
face as she must have looked 
the moment I vanished. 

I tried to picture the scene. 
Probably the first thing she’d 
do, when she got her balance 
back, would be to call the Bu- 
reau, get the Chief on the 
wire, and curse him black and 
blue. She wasriM; a weak 
woman. She’d let him know in 
no uncertain terms what she 
thought of him for giving me 
this job, for sending me out 
to do and die for the Bureau. 

But what would she do 
then? Where would she go? 
Would she forget me and find 
someone else? The thought 
chilled me. I kept slogging on 
through that infernal mud- 
hole of a planet, and there was 
nothing in sight but trees and 
more of them. After a while 
longer, I peeled off my shirt 
and wrapped it around the 
bole of a lanky sapling. An- 
other landmark, I thought. 

I was starting to get dread- 
fully depressed by the loneli- 
ness, by the dead, paradoxical 
emptiness of this fantastically 


fertile world. There didn’t 
seem to be any way out, any 
hope at all, and I was begin- 
ning to give in to my fears in 
a way I usually didn’t do. 

But just then a brown some- 
thing came bounding out of 
the tangled nest of vines 
above me and struck me hard, 
knocking me to the ground. I 
hit the springy moss with a 
terrific impact, recoiled, and 
rolled over, feeling my lip 
swell where I’d split it. 

I found myself facing what 
looked like an ape, about the 
size of a small, wiry man. The 
beast had two pairs of arms, 
two glowing, malicious eyes, 
and as nice a pair of saber 
teeth as you could find outside 
the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. I scrambled a foot or two 
back, and lashed out with my 
feet. 

I wasn’t alone here any 
more, for sure. 

The animal fought back fu- 
riously, wrapping its four 
arms around me, bringing its 
two razor-sharp teeth much 
too close to my throat to make 
me happy. 

But I had just been waiting 
for something like this. I 
needed something concrete on 
which I could take out all my 
fear and rage and resentment, 
and I met the animal’s attack 
firmly and came back on the 
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creature’s own grounds, fight- 
ing with arms and legs and 
knees and anything else han- 
dy. Overhead, I heard the 
chattering of the birds grow 
to a tumultuous frenzy. 

I pounded away, smashed a 
fist into those two gleaming 
yellow sabers and felt them 
crack beneath my driving 
knuckles, felt the teeth give 
and break beneath the impact. 
A hot lancet of pain shot down 
my hand, but the animal gave 
a searing cry and jumped 
back. 

I was on him immediately. 
All its attention was being 
given to the two broken teeth ; 
its upper pair of hands was 
busy trying to stanch the flow 
of bright blood from its 
mouth, and the other two 
were waving in feeble circles. 
I came down hard with my 
feet, once, twice, a third time, 
and then the arms stopped 
waving. 

I walked away, looking cau- 
tiously around to see if the 
animal had any relatives in 
the neighborhood. Suddenly, 
the empty, lonely jungle 
seemed overcrowded; behind 
every spreading leaf there 
might be another of these 
saber-toothed horrors. Breath- 
ing hard, feeling the blood 
dripping from my cut knuck- 
les, I started to edge on 
through the jungle. 


My face was set in a grim 
mask. It looked like life on 
this planet was going to be a 
permanent struggle for sur- 
vival, judging from my first 
taste of its wildlife — with no 
way out. I thought of Peg, 
back on Earth, and wondered 
what she was doing, what she 
was thinking of. 

I kept going, determined to 
keep moving at all costs, de- 
termined to beat this world 
and find my way back to 
Earth. The fight had set my 
hormones rolling, apparently ; 
the outpour of adrenalin was 
just what I needed to galvan- 
ize me out of the fit of depres- 
sion I had been sinking into. 
Now I was fully alive, wide 
awake, and wanting out des- 
perately. 

Then I glanced up. There 
seemed to be a fire up ahead ; 
white, brilliant light was 
streaming through the jungle, 
illuminating the dark recesses 
around me. I drew my breath. 
If it really was fire, that 
meant people — savages, per- 
haps? I advanced cautiously, 
dying a dozen times whenever 
I scrunched down on a twig. 

After about fifty yards, the 
path swivelled abruptly at a 
right-angle bend, and I found 
myself suddenly out of the 
jungle. I emerged from the 
thickly-packed trees and saw 
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what was causing all the light. 
I whistled slowly. 

It wasn’t a fire. It was a 
diamond, planted smack in the 
middle of a wide treeless 
clearing — the biggest dia- 
mond anyone ever dreamed of, 
looming ten feet off the 
ground, lying there like a gi- 
gantic chunk of frozen flame. 
It was cut with a million 
facets from which the bright 
sunlight glinted fiercely. All 
around it, the trees had been 
levelled to the ground. The 
great gem stood all alone, in 
solitary majesty. 

Not quite alone, though. 
For as I stood there, at the 
edge of the jungle, staring in 
open-mouthed astonishment, I 
saw a figure come up over the 
top of the diamond, poise for 
a moment on the narrow facet 
at the very peak, and then 
leap lightly to the ground. 

It was the girl — the girl 
whose beckoning arms had en- 
ticed me into this nightmare 
in the first place. She was 
coming toward me. 

The girl in the diamond had 
been nude, but I guess that 
was only part of the bait. This 
girl was clad, though what she 
was wearing took care of the 
legal minimum and not much 
more. Otherwise, it was the 
same girl, radiant with an in- 
credible sort of magnetism. In 
person, she had the same kind 


of effect that the image in the 
diamond had had. 

I stood there, dazzled. 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” 
she said. Her voice was low 
and throbbing, with just the 
merest echo of something 
alien and strange about it. “It 
has been so long since I called, 
and you did not come.” 

I just stared at her. Up till 
this moment I had thought 
Peg was about as sexy as a 
girl could be, as far as I was 
concerned. But I was wrong. 
This item made Peg look al- 
most like an old washboard by 
comparison. 

She was all curves, but with 
a rippling strength under- 
neath that was a joy to see. 
Her hair was deep blue-black, 
with glossy undertones, and 
her eyes were deep and com- 
pelling. 

“My name is Sharane,” she 
said softly. “I have been wait- 
ing for you.” 

The sunlight kept bouncing 
down off that colossal dia- 
mond, and Sharane stood 
there, brilliant in its reflected 
light. Her skin seemed to 
glow, it was so radiant. She 
took another step toward me, 
arms outstretched. 

I moved back a step. So 
much glamor in one body 
frightened me. The last time I 
had listened to this girl’s call. 
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it had drawn me across space 
and brought me to this planet. 
Devil only knew what might 
happen this time. 

Besides, there was Peg. So 
I backed off. 

“What do you want?” I de- 
manded. “WTiy have I been 
brought here? Where is this 
place?” 

“What does it matter?” 
Sharane asked lightly, and 
from the tone of her voice I 
started to wonder myself. 
“Come here,” she urged. 

I started to laugh, I’m 
afraid. It was all so prepos- 
terous, this whole business of 
diamonds that make people 
shoot off to some world in 
space, and this lynx-eyed 
temptress coming toward me 
— I dissolved in near-hyster- 
ical laughter. 

But I was laughing out of 
the other side of my face a 
moment later, when Sharane 
stepped close to me and I felt 
her warmth near me. She 
looked up at me, with the 
same expression on her face 
that the image in the diamond 
had had. I was defenseless. 

Peg, I thought. Peg, help 
me! 

She put her arms around 
me, and I started to pull back 
and then stopped. I couldn’t. 
She came close, enfolded her- 
self around me. 

Somehow at that moment 


the distant Peg seemed pretty 
pale and tawdry next to Shar- 
ane. I forgot her. I forgot Peg, 
I forgot the Chief, the Bureau, 
Earth — I forgot everything, 
except Sharane and the blind- 
ingly brilliant diamond in 
front of me. 

She drew my head down, 
and our lips met. The contact 
was warm, tingling — 

Then I felt myself grow 
rigid, as if I were rooted to 
the ground. 

Sharane pulled her lips 
away, and took a step back. 
She looked at me, strangely, 
half triumphantly and half 
sadly. I saw her sigh, saw her 
breasts rise and fall. 

I strained to move, and 
couldn’t. I was frozen ! 

“Sharane!” 

“I am sorry,” she said. Her 
musical voice seemed to be 
modulated into a minor key, 
as if she ivere really sorry. 
“This is the way things must 
be.” 

And then she lifted me up, 
slung my stiffened form over 
her shoulder as easily as if I 
were an empty sack, and 
started walking away ! 

I struggled impotently 
against the strange paralysis 
that had overcome me, and 
cursed bitterly. A second time, 
Sharane had trapped me ! 
Once, when she called from 
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the depths of the crystal ; now, 
when she betrayed me with a 
kiss. 

I rolled my eyes in anguish, 
but that was as close as I could 
come to motion. Sharane car- 
ried me lightly, easily, around 
to the other side of the gigan- 
tic diamond. “You will have 
friends here,” she said softly. 

I looked around, and blink- 
ed in surprise. For half a 
dozen other Earthmen lay, 
similarly frozen, behind the 
great diamond. 

Sharane very carefully laid 
me down in their midst, and 
left me. 

She had put me between 
two other frozen prisoners. 
Further away, I ^aw four 
more. All six were gripped by 
the same strange force that 
held me. 

“Greetings, friend,” I heard 
the man on my left say. “The 
name is Caldwell — Frederic 
Caldwell. What’s yours?” It 
was almost as if we were 
meeting in a cafeteria, he was 
so casual. 

“Les Hayden,” I said. 

“My name is Strauss,” said 
the one on my right. “Ed 
Strauss. Glad to meet you, 
Hayden. Join our merry 
band.” 

Strauss — Caldwell — those 
were two of the names on that 
list of sixty-six vanishers. 


And I’m Sixty-Seven. Wel- 
come to the fold, I thought. 

“How long have you been 
here?” I asked. 

“Ten days,” said Strauss. 

“A week,” Caldwell said, 
“But you’d never know it. 
When you’re frozen like this, 
you don’t need food or any- 
thing. You’re out of circula- 
tion, period. You just lie here, 
waiting for the next sucker to 
be deposited in the vault.” 

"Yeah,” said Strauss. 
“There were about forty guys 
here when I came, but one day 
a ship came down and some 
huge things packed most of 
them up. That made tilings 
pretty quiet for a while. We’ve 
just been lying here, those of 
us that are left. Every once in 
a while Sharane catches some- 
one new.” 

“Did both of you get snag- 
ged the same way?” 

"I found a diamond on my 
desk one day,” said Caldwell. 
“Came out of nowhere. I start- 
ed staring at it — and I guess 
you know the rest of the 
story.” 

“It’s Sharane’s kiss that 
does it,” Strauss said. “I think 
it sets up some kind of force 
field that freezes us. And we 
stay here, and wait for the ali- 
en ship to come pick us up and 
take us away.” 

“To the slaughterhouse,” 
said Caldwell dully. 
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I pushed and struggled, but 
it was to no avail. I was effi- 
ciently straitjacketed. Above 
me, the big diamond stared 
coldly out, its radiant bril- 
liance seeming to mock us. 

Caldwell and Strauss had 
been trapped the same way I 
had — by the beckoning dia- 
mond. I wondered how many 
more Sharane would catch, 
would draw across space to 
this strange planet. And I 
wondered why ? Who was this 
strange woman, what power 
did she have, why was she do- 
ing what she did ? What moti- 
vated her? 

I didn’t know. And it didn’t 
look like I was ever going to 
find out. 

All I knew was I was 
caught, and there didn’t seem 
to be any way out. But I 
wasn’t going to give up. I 
could still keep on hoping. 

We lay there for hours, 
talking occasionally, more of- 
ten remaining silent, staring 
up at the cloudless sky. I could 
see how the days would roll 
by, in empty, mindless wait- 
ing, until the mysterious ship 
returned for its next load of 
Earthmen. 

By dint of much eyeball- 
rolling, I was able to make out 
what my two companions 
looked like, Strauss was bald- 
ing, sandy - haired, middle 
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aged, Caldwell much younger, 
dynamic-looking. 

There wasn’t much we could 
say, and after a while conver- 
sation ceased entirely. We 
were so placed that I could see 
the giant diamond clearly, and 
I started to pass the time by 
staring at its peak, wondering 
how many carats the thing 
could weigh. Millions, no 
doubt. 

Thep I began searching the 
sky, waiting for the ship to 
come, the ship that would car- 
ry us off to our unknown next 
destination. After a while 
longer I grew tired, and closed 
my eyes. I slept, uneasily, and 
no doubt I would have been 
tossing and turning if only I 
could move at all. 

I was awakened by the 
sound of Caldwell’s deep, 
sharp voice exclaiming, 
“Look ! Here comes a new 
one !’’ 

Then Strauss commented, 
“And it’s a girl!’’ 

I struggled to get my eyes 
open and keep them that way, 
and swiveled them around, 
searching for the newcomer. 
And then I saw her. 

She was emerging from the 
edge of the jungle. I saw her 
plainly, clad in sweater and 
tight-clinging khaki trousers ; 
she had evidently had a rough 
time of it in the jungle, be- 
cause her sweater was torn 
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and shredded and her hair 
was wildly disheveled. But she 
kept moving onward, her eyes 
wide in amazement at the 
sight of the diamond. 

She was Peg. 

I watched her almost dazed- 
ly as she made her way across 
the clearing. I knew she 
couldn’t see me yet, but I could 
see her. It was Peg, all right. 
How, why she had come, I 
could only conjecture. But she 
was here, madly, unbelievably, 
and I was glad to see her. 

“Where’d she come from?” 
Caldwell asked. 

“I thought only men came 
through,” said Strauss. “May- 
be she’s an accomplice of 
Sharane.” 

“No,” I said. “I know her.” 

I tried to call to her, to at- 
tract her attention in some 
way. I didn’t know 'where 
Sharane was. 

“Peg!” I called. My voice 
was a hoarse croak, barely 
more than a whisper. I tried 
again. “Peg! Peg!” 

The third time she heard 
me. I saw her mouth drop 
open as she turned slowly and 
saw us spread out on the 
ground, and then she started 
running joyfully toward us. 

“Les! Oh, Les!” she called, 
from a hundred yards away. 
Her voice came across clearly, 
and at the moment it seemed 


like the most wonderful sound 
I had ever heard. 

I watched her as she ran, 
drinking in the sight of her — 
the smooth stride, the long, 
powerful legs, the bobbing red 
hair that fluttered up and 
down as she ran. And a hot 
burst of shame flooded my 
face as I remembered the kiss 
— Sharane’s kiss. 

Peg would forgive me 
though. I knew she would. 

She kept running, running 
toward us — and then she 
stopped and recoiled back, as 
if she had struck a glass wall. 

I saw her move a few paces 
and rub her nose as if she had 
bruised it. Then she stepped 
forward again, and, in per- 
plexity, extended a hand in 
front of her. It stopped short 
at the same barrier. 

She began to edge around 
in a wary semicircle, feeling 
in front of her, and every- 
where it was the same. An 
invisible barrier, blocking us 
off from her. She wouldn’t be 
able to reach us. Whoever had 
snared us really knew his busi- 
ness. 

Tears of frustration came to 
her eyes, but she wiped them 
away and continued to search 
for some break in the barrier, 
while I shouted words of en- 
couragement to her. It was a 
miracle that Peg was here at 
all. Peg whom I thought I’d 
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never see again, and I wanted 
desperately to be holding her 
tight. 

She completed the circle 
around us, without finding 
any way in. I saw her kick the 
barrier viciously, saw her foot 
stop in mid-air as the invisible 
field rebuffed the blow. 

And then, standing spell- 
bound, I saw Sharane come 
up behind her. 

"Watch it!” I yelled, but 
there was no need of the 
warning. Peg turned, and the 
two women faced each other 
uneasily. 

I felt torn apart when I saw 
the two of them together. Peg 
was a wonderful girl, wonder- 
ful to look at, wonderful to be 
with — but Sharane! Sharane 
was something different, 
something unearthly, some- 
thing irresistible. No wonder 
she had trapped sixty-seven 
men so far. Sixty-seven, plus 
Peg — if Peg had been trapped. 

The two women moyed clos- 
er to each other, and then, in- 
credibly, I heard Sharane say, 
in the same throaty, erotic 
voice she had used on me and 
on everyone else who had come 
through the crylstal gateway, 
“Fve been waiting for you.” 

Peg’s sarcastic answer 
rang out sharp and clear. “I’ll 
bet you have,” she snapped. 

“It has been so long since I 


called, and you did not come,” 
Sharane said caressingly. 

My eyes popped. Was Shar- 
ane trying to make love to 
Peg? What kind of thing was 
Sharane, anyway? 

“Let me through that bar- 
rier,” Peg demanded. 

Sharane made no answer, 
but merely moved closer. “My 
name is Sharane,” she said. “I 
have been waiting for you.” 

Word for word, the same 
routine she’d given me! Only 
how did she expect it to work 
on Peg? 

It didn’t. Sharane moved 
even closer, reached out her 
arms, started to embrace 
Peg — 

And Peg knocked her 
sprawling with an open-fisted 
blow. 

Sharane went reeling back 
on the ground, but picked her- 
self up with no apparent 
bruises, and returned to her 
strange task. She moved back 
to Peg, turning on all her si- 
ren charms. 

It was incredible, unbeliev- 
able. But Peg wasn’t to be 
tempted as easily as a mere 
man would be. As Sharane ap- 
proached, Peg whipped out at 
her with another blow, and 
followed with a neat fist to the 
dark-haired woman’s stomach. 

Sharane backed up, and ap- 
parently caught on that she 
wasn’t getting the usual reac- 
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tion from Peg. She charged in 
a mad flurry, failed to get 
much of a handhold on Peg’s 
short-cut hair, and launched 
out in an attack of wild vio- 
lence. 

Peg parried most of the 
punches, but a stray fingernail 
got through the defense and 
raked down her cheek, leaving 
a long, bloody line, and one of 
Sharane’s frantic blows land- 
ed in her mid-section, throw- 
ing her back gasping for 
breath. 

I heard my own voice shout- 
ing encouragement, roaring as 
if I were at a prizefight. And, 
from around me, I heard the 
other men cheering Peg on 
too. 

I had never seen two women 
fight, before. It was quite a 
sight. 

Sharane had the upper hand 
for a few moments, forcing 
Peg back, and on the areas of 
flesh exposed where Peg’s 
sweater had been torn in the 
jungle, I saw livid bruises 
starting to appear. 

Then Peg regained the in- 
itiative, and with an outburst 
of kicks, punches, and slaps 
she drove Sharane back. Peg 
used every tactic in the book, 
and some that weren’t — such 
as reaching out, seizing Shar- 
ane’s lovely blue-black hair, 
and yanking. 


Suddenly I saw Sharane 
break away out of a clinch and 
dash back, toward us, through 
the barrier. Peg followed on 
her heels, just a step behind, 

Sharane must have dis- 
solved the barrier she’d set up 
in order to let herself get 
through, but the maneuver 
turned out a flop, because Peg 
came right through with her. 
Sharane turned, glaring an- 
grily at her when she saw the 
strategy had been negated, 
and set out in a run — straight 
for the giant diamond ! 

“Go get her. Peg !’’ I shout- 
ed, almost breathless from the 
strain of watching the women 
fight while I myself was un- 
able to move a muscle. 

Sharane was climbing the 
diamond, pulling herself up by 
grasping the sharp corners of 
the facets, hauling herself up 
over that great shining eye. 
And Peg was right behind her. 

I w’atched as Peg started 
the ascent, slipping and slid- 
ing, cutting her hands on the 
keen edges. Sharane was at 
the top, balanced precariously 
on the uppermost facet. The 
sun was beating down hard, 
shooting blinding flashes of 
light slashing off the diamond 
into our eyes. 

As Peg approached the top, 
Sharane stooped and pushed 
her off. She went sliding back 
down, catching hold half way 
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to the ground. I saw that she 
had ripped the leg of her 
slacks open, but she didn’t ap- 
pear to be cut herself. She 
dangled for a moment and 
then with dogged determina- 
tion she climbed her way back 
to the top. My heart pounded 
as frantically as if I were tak- 
ing part in the struggle my- 
self. 

Sharane kicked out vicious- 
ly. I saw Peg start to lose her 
grip, begin to fall back — and 
then seize Sharane’s flailing 
foot, and, holding on with an 
unbreakable grip, begin to 
haul herself to the top of the 
diamond ! 

She reached it at last, and 
the two of them stood here, 
rocking shakily back and forth 
in the narrow area, while the 
blazing sun burnt down fierce- 
ly on them, sending rivers of 
perspiration coursing down 
their bare flesh. They were 
locked in a double grip, shiv- 
ering from exhaustion, nei- 
ther one able to gain 
advantage over the other. 

Then I saw Peg’s muscles 
flex, and she began to bend 
Sharane back, back, until the 
other woman was almost 
doubled over. Suddenly Shar- 
ane’s leg gave way, and she 
toppled; through some mir- 
acle, she landed on her back, 
still atop the diamond, and 
Peg pounced down on her. Peg 


clamped her hands on Shar- 
ane’s lovely throat, and start- 
ed to squeeze. 

Sharane’s arms began to 
thresh wildly — and strangely, 
as we watched dumfounded, 
Sharane began to change! As 
Peg kept up the relentless 
pressure, Sharane’s shape be- 
gan to alter ; arms became 
tentacles, skin thickened and 
became something else, 
changed color from radiant 
white to loathsome purple. 
Where there had been a lovely 
seductress a moment before 
lay a ghastly thing. 

Peg jumped back, startled 
at the transformation; Shar- 
ane, or the thing that had been 
Sharane, lashed out with a 
tentacle, and Peg, still cling- 
ing to the other, toppled back 
and off the diamond, pin- 
wheeling to the ground. 

The Sharane-thing lost its 
balance, dropped off the other 
side. I saw Peg lying uncon- 
scious on the ground, watched 
in impotent horror as the 
alien being started to rise — 

And suddenly I discovered I 
was free ! My arm moved, my 
leg! Apparently the alien had 
needed all its power to fight 
Peg, and had been unable to 
spare the concentration need- 
ed to maintain our imprison- 
ment. 

I was up and running in an 
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instant, feeling strength ebb 
back into my stiff, cramped 
muscles. I leaped on the mon- 
ster before it could rise, felt 
its strange, dry, alien odor, 
and then my hands were 
around its scaly throat. I 
looked down, searched for 
some trace of the loveliness 
that had once tempted me, and 
could find none. I saw a weird, 
terrifying face with glinting 
many-faceted eyes and a 
twisted, agonized mouth. I 
kept up the pressure. 

I heard the creature’s 
breath gasping out, and then 
I felt hands on my shoulders 
— Peg’s, on one shoulder, and 
a man’s hand, on the other. 

I looked up and saw Strauss’ 
pudgy face. “Don’t kill the 
thing,” he said. “Get up, and 
let’s find out what’s been go- 
ing on.” 

“No,” I said. But they pulled 
me off. 

I stood up, and watched the 
alien writhing on the ground, 
struggling to recover its 
breath. A surge of hatred ran 
through me. 

“What are you?” I demand- 
ed. “Where are we?” 

“Give me some time,” it 
said, barely able to speak — but 
I could still detect in its voice 
the same underlying hypnotic 
tone Sharane’s voice had 
had. It was the only point the 


thing had in common with the 
girl. “Let me recover. I mean 
no further harm.” 

“I don’t trust it,” I said un- 
easily. 

“Why not wait?” asked 
Strauss. “It can’t make any 
trouble for us now — obviously 
there has been some kind of 
emotional surrender or it can’t 
take control of us. That must 
be how the girl was able to 
defeat it.” 

I nodded. “That sounds rea- 
sonable.” I stared coldly down 
at the battered, suffering ali- 
en. “All right. Let’s let it catch 
its breath, and we’ll find out 
what’s what.” 

I was glad, now, that they 
had pulled me off. Carried 
away the way I was, I would 
undoubtedly have throttled 
the creature — and the Chief 
would undoubtedly have throt- 
tled me for it when I got back 
— if I got back. For one thing, 
with the creature alive there 
was a chance we might find 
out what this was all about. 
For another, with the crea- 
ture dead we might have no 
way of getting back to Earth. 

So I stood back, letting the 
anger seep out of me, and 
turned to Peg. 

She had come off on top in 
the fight, but she was pretty 
well battered. One of her love- 
ly blue eyes had an even love- 
lier shiner, and she was 
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thoroughly scratched and 
bruised. Her sweater was just 
about ripped clean off her, and 
she was holding the tatters 
together self-consciously. 

“How did you get here?” I 
asked. 

She smiled, and through all 
the blood and bruises it still 
looked wonderful. 

“I went to the Chief, after 
you — disappeared.” 

“Wish you hadn’t,” I said. 
“I didn’t want him to know I 
was letting you in on any- 
thing.” 

“He doesn’t know. All I did 
was ask him to tell me what 
kind of job you had been sent 
out on. After I told him what 
had happened to you, he ex- 
plained.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I requested that the 
next unused diamond that was 
found be turned over to me. 
He didn’t want to, but finally 
he agreed to it.” 

I looked at the slowly twist- 
ing creature lying on the 
ground, and back to Peg. 
“So?” 

“So another diamond ma- 
terialized that night, and the 
Chief called me. I came and 
picked it up, and when I was 
alone I looked at it. There was 
that girl in it, calling to me.” 
She made a face. “It was dis- 
gusting.” 
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“And then you were drawn 
in?” I asked, remembering the 
way Sharane had trapped me. 

“Of course not, silly. I 
didn’t respond to that postur- 
ing girl at all, and so I couldn’t 
be caught. But I voluntarily 
came through. I willed myself 
to be drawn in, and I was. I 
landed up in that jungle, and 
wandered out here when I saw 
the light of the diamond.” 

I nodded. “And then Shar- 
ane came after you with her 
song and dance. Since Sharane 
was actually an alien with no 
real idea of the difference be- 
tween the human sexes, she — 
it — thought her act would 
work on you too. But it 
didn’t.” 

I walked over to where the 
alien was, and Peg and the 
six freed captives followed 
me. Sharane — the Sharane- 
thing — was sitting up. 

“Hurry,” it said. “We must 
talk before the Llanar ship ar- 
rives, or there is great dan- 
ger.” 

“Who are the Llanar?” I 
asked, surprised. 

“My captors,” said the ali- 
en. Its weird face was twisted 
into an expression of cosmic 
sadness. 

“What do you mean, your 
captors ?” 

“The Llanar,” Sharane 
said, “are a great race from 
out there.” She gestured at the 
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sky. "They conquered my peo- 
ple, and they wish to enslave 
yours through us. They have 
placed me here, against my 
will, and shown me how to dis- 
guise myself as a human. All 
who were drawn by the dia- 
mond were powerless against 
me — except-—” 

She pointed to Peg. 

I smiled. “The only thing 
as hard as a diamond is an- 
other diamond. The only thing 
that could resist Sharane’s 
womanly wiles would be an- 
other woman. Those diamonds 
were set up to trap wen— and 
when a woman came through, 
Sharane here didn’t know 
what to do with her. She had 
never experienced a human 
woman.” 

“I have now,” the alien said 
weakly. “I hope to never 
again.” 

“How does this trap work?” 
Caldwell asked. 

“The great diamond here is 
the focus,” Sharane said. “The 
smaller ones serve as trans- 
mitting poles, at the other end 
of the channel. We send them 
to Earth, and when men find 
them they are drawn in. I 
then tempt them to surrender 
themselves — and as soon as 
they do, I freeze them.” The 
alien broke into the alien 
equivalent of a sob. “Then the 
Llanar come, and take them 


away. They make them slaves, 
on their home worlds.” 

The alien sat up, and rubbed 
itself. “But you have won 
your freedom from me,” it 
said. “You may return to your 
planet.” 

“And you?” 

“I must sit here,” the alien 
said. “I must continue to prey 
on Earth, or the Llanar will 
kill me.” 

“We’ll close that damnable 
gateway, don’t worry,” mut- 
tered Caldwell, but I ignored 
him. 

Suddenly all my hatred for 
Sharane had vanished. I saw 
the strange thing before me as 
a person, not a thing — a suf- 
fering, sensitive persop. An 
alien, true, but very human 
under the to-me-grotesque ex- 
terior. In just those few min- 
utes I learned a lesson: you 
don’t have to have arms and 
legs and two blue eyes to be a 
human being. 

I saw the whole picture 
now. Sharane’s people were 
under the domination of still 
another alien race from deep 
in the galaxy — the dread Lla- 
nar. And . the Llanar were 
forcing Sharane to operate 
this lonely trap on the edge 
of the universe, waiting like a 
spider to net the unfortunates 
who happened to find one of 
the treacherous diamonds she 
scattered. 
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“You can send us back to 
Earth?” I asked. 

“Yes,” S h a r a n e said. 
“But—” 

Then she looked upward, 
and I saw the sky darken. 
Coming down, straight above 
us, was a gleaming golden- 
hulled spaceship ! 

Suddenly Sharane came to 
life. “The Llanar!” she cried. 
“Run into the jungle — hide, or 
they’ll carry you off! I’ll stay 
out here and get rid of them.” 

Her form melted and coal- 
esced weirdly, and once again 
I saw before me the woman- 
shape. She pointed toward the 
jungle, and I didn’t waste any 
time arguing. I seized Peg’s 
hand and we broke into a 
frantic trot, heading for the 
woods. 

We got there breathless, 
and all six of the freed men 
came racing in right behind 
us. We squatted there, silent- 
ly, watching the Llanar ship 
descend. 

It came down in slow, 
graceful spirals, hovered over- 
head, finally settled to the 
ground — and the Llanar came 
out. 

I won’t try to describe them. 
They were huge, thick-bodied, 
and I still shudder when I 
think of what they looked like. 
They were hideous, hateful, 
fearsome creatures. I imag- 


ined what a whole world of 
them would be like. 

Three of them emerged 
from the ship, came out, 
walked up to Sharane. They 
stood around her, dwarfing 
her lovely body among them. 

They talked for a long 
while ; I heard the low, boom- 
ing rumble of their voices 
come crackling over the 
ground to us. After an exten- 
sive discussion, they turned 
and left. Sharane stood alone. 

I watched, quivering with 
revulsion, as they marched 
slowly back to their ship, got 
in, and a moment later a fiery 
jet-blast carried them aloft. 
We remained in the forest for 
a moment or two longer, wait- 
ing until the Llanar ship was 
completely out of sight. Then 
we dashed out. 

Sharane was waiting for us 
at the base of the great dia- 
mond. 

“They wanted to know 
where the new batch of cap- 
tives was,” she said. Her 
breast was heaving in obvious 
terror, and it was hard for me 
to remember, as I looked at 
her, that minutes before she 
had been a hideous alien being 
writhing on the ground. “I 
told them none had come 
through since their last pick- 
up.” 

“What did they say?” 
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“They were angry that no 
new slaves were on hand.” 

I looked at Peg in gratitude. 
“If it weren’t for you, I’d be 
on my way in that ship.” 

“It’s lucky I came through 
when I did, darling.” 

“It certainly is. Miss,” said 
one of the men. 

I turned to Sharane. “Can 
you send us back?” 

“It is simple.” She reached 
up, pulled eight diamonds — 
small ones — from nowhere, 
and handed one to each of us. 
“Concentrate,” she said. 

One by one, the men blinked 
out and vanished, until only 
Caldwell and Peg and myself 
were left. Caldwell looked at 
me. 

“You know,” he said, “if 
you destroy that big diamond, 
I think it’ll close this hellish 
gateway forever. No one else 
on Earth will be trapped the 
way we were.” 

“I know,” I said. “But I 
don’t intend to do it.” 

His eyes blazed angrily. 
“Why not? Do you want the 
Llanar to carry off everyone? 
For all you know, you’d be a 
slave on some stinking planet 
now if your girl hadn’t come.” 

“I’m leaving the gateway 
open so we can come back 
through. Someday we’ll re- 
turn, when we’re ready — 
more of us, Sharane. And our 


people and your people to- 
gether will end the Llanar 
tyranny.” 

But a new job was begin- 
ning. 

“I will be waiting for you,” 
Sharane said. 

“Go through,” I said bluntly 
to Caldwell. He frowned in 
concentration and vanished, 
leaving just Peg and myself 
facing Sharane. 

“I am glad you defeated 
me.” Sharane told Peg. “It 
may mean the beginning of a 
long friendship between our 
peoples.” 

“Many friendships begin 
after a deadly battle.” I turn- 
ed to Peg. “Let’s go through.” 

“All right. Goodbye, Shar- 
ane.” 

“Farewell.” The alien 
turned and walked away, 
slowly, toward the jungle. 

We watched her go, stand- 
ing there, watching that love- 
ly false woman-form glide 
smoothly away. 

The Llanar were powerful, 
all right — but not so powerful 
that they couldn’t be beaten. I 
took a last look at the gleam- 
ing diamond, and at Sharane’s 
retreating form. 

Then she was at the edge 
of the jungle, waving to us. 

But I knew I’d be seeing 
her again, someday. 

And when we do, the Llanar 
will tremble. THE END 
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THE 

HAPPY 

UNFORTUNATE 


Dekker, back from space, found great physical changes in 
the people of Earth; changes that would have horrified 
him five years before. But now, he wanted to be like, the 
rest— even if he had to lose an eye and both ears to do it. 


R olf dekker stared in- 
credulously at the slim, 
handsome young Earther who 
was approaching the steps of 
Rolf’s tumbling-down Spacer- 
town shack. He’s got no ears, 
Rolf noted in unbeHef. After 
five years in space, Rolf had 
come home to a strangely- 
altered world, and he found it 
hard to accept. 

Another Earther appeared. 
This one was about the same 
size, and gave the same im- 
pression of fragility. This one 
had ears, all right — and a pair 
of gleaming, two-inch horns 
on his forehead as well. I’ll 
be eternally roasted, Rolf 
thought. Now I’ve seen every- 
thing. 

Both Earthers were dressed 
in neat, gold-inlaid green 
tunics, costumes which looked 
terribly out of place amid 


the filth of Spacertown, and 
their hair was dyed a light 
green to match. 

He had been scrutinizing 
them for several moments be- 
fore they became aware of 
him. They both spotted him 
at once and the one with no 
ears turned to his companion 
and whispered something. 
Rolf, leaning forward, strain- 
ed to hear, 

"... beautiful, isn’t he? 
That’s the biggest one I’ve 
seen !” 

“Come over here, won’t 
you?” the horned one called, 
in a soft, gentle voice which 
contrasted oddly with the 
raucous bellowing Rolf had 
been accustomed to hearing in 
space. “We’d like to talk to 
you.” 

Just then Kanaday emerged 
from the door of the shack 
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The doctor refused to change Dekker, so Dekker was 
going to change the doctor. 



and limped down to the stair- 

“Hey, Rolf!” he called. 
“Leave those things alone!” 

“Let me find out what they 
want first, huh?” 

“Can’t be any good, what- 
ever it is,” Kanaday growled. 
“Tell them to get out of here 
before I throw them back to 
wherever they came from. 
And make it fast.” 

The two Earthers looked at 
each other uneasily. Rolf 
walked toward them. 

“He doesn’t like Earthers, 
that’s all,” Rolf explained., 
“But he won’t do anything but 
yell.” 

Kanaday spat in disgust, 
turned, and limped back in- 
side the shack. 

“I didn’t know you were 
wearing horns,” Rolf said. 

The Earther flushed. “New 
style,” he said. “Verv expen- 
sive.” 

“Oh,” Rolf said. ‘T’rr new 
here; I just got back. Five 
years in space. When I left 
you people looked all alike. 
Now you wear horns.” 

“It’s the new trend,” said 
the earless one. “We’re Indi- 
vids. When you left the Con- 
forms were in power, style- 
wise. But the new surgeons 
can do almost anything, you 
see.” 

The shadow of a frown 


crossed Rolf’s face. “Any- 
thing?” 

“Almost. They can’t trans- 
form an Earther into a 
Spacer, and they don’t think 
they ever will.” 

“Or vice versa?” Rolf asked. 

They sniggered. “What 
Spacer would want to become 
an Earther ? Who would give 
up that life, out in the stars?” 

Rolf said nothing. He kick- 
ed at the heap of litter in the 
filthy street. What spacer in- 
deed? he thought. He sudden- 
ly realized that the two little 
Earthers were staring up at 
him as if he were some sort 
of beast. He probably weighed 
as much as both of them, he 
knew, and at six-four he was 
better than a foot taller. They 
looked like children next to 
hini, like toys. The savage 
blast of acceleration would 
snap their flimsy bodies like 
toothpicks. 

“What places have you been 
to?” the earless one asked. 

“Two years on Mars, one 
on Venus, one in the Belt, one 
on Neptune,” Rolf recited. “I 
didn’t like Neptune. It was 
best in the Belt; just our one 
ship, prospecting. We made a 
pile on Ceres — enough to buy 
out. I shot half of it on Nep- 
tune. Still - have plenty left, 
but I don’t know what I can 
do with it.” He didn’t add that 
he had come home puzzled, 
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wondering why he was a 
Spacer instead of an Earther, 
condemned to live in filthy 
Spacertown when Yawk was 
just across the river. 

They were looking at his 
shabby clothes, at the dirty 
brownstone hovel he lived in 
— an antique of a house four 
or five centuries old. 

“You mean you’re rich?” 
the Earther said. 

“Sure,” Rolf said. “Every 
Spacer is. So what? What can 
I spend it on? My money’s 
banked on Mars and Venus. 
Thanks to the law I can’t 
legally get it to Earth. So I 
live in Spacertown.” 

“Have you ever seen an 
Earther city?” the earless one 
asked, looking around at the 
quiet streets of Spacertown 
with big powerful men sitting 
idly in front of every house. 

“I used to live in Yawk,” 
Rolf said. “My grandmother 
was an Earther; she brought 
me up there. I haven’t been 
back there since I left for 
-space.” They forced me out of 
Yawk, he thought. I’m not 
part of their species. Not one 
of them. 

The two Earthers ex- 
changed glances. 

“Can we interest you in a 
suggestion?” They drew in 
their breath as if they expect- 
ed to be knocked sprawling. 
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Kanaday appeared at the 
door of the shack again. 

“Rolf. Hey! You turning 
into an Earther? Get rid of 
them two cuties before there’s 
trouble.” 

Rolf turned and saw a little 
knot of Spacers standing on 
the other side of the street, 
watching him with curiosity. 
He glared at them. 

“I’ll do whatever I damn 
well please,” he shouted 
across. 

He turned back to the two 
Earthers. “Now, what is it 
you want?” 

“I’m giving a party next 
week,” the earless one said. 
“I’d like you to come. We’d 
like to get the Spacer slant on 
life.” 

“Party?” Rolf repeated. 
“You mean, dancing, and 
games, and stuff like that?” 

“You’ll enjoy it,” the 
Earther said coaxingly. “And 
we’d all love to have a real 
Spacer there.” 

“When is it?” 

“A week.” 

“I have ten days left of my 
leave. All right,” he said. “I'll 
come.” 

He accepted the Earther’s 
card, looked at it mechanical- 
ly, saw the name — Kal Quin- 
ton — and pocketed it. “Sure,” 
he said. “I’ll be there.” 

The Earthers moved toward 
their little jetcar, smiling 
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gratefully. As Rolf crossed 
the street, the other Spacers 
greeted him with cold, puzzled 
stares. 

Kanaday was almost as tall 
as Rolf, and even uglier. 
Roirs eyebrows were bold and 
heavy; Kanaday’s, thick, con- 
torted, bushy clumps of hair. 
Kanaday’s nose had been 
broken long before in some 
barroom brawl ; his cheek- 
bones bulged; his face was 
strong and hard. More im- 
portant, his left foot was 
twisted and gnarled .beyond 
hope of redemption by the 
most skillful surgeon. He had 
been crippled in a jet explo- 
sion three years before, and 
was of no use to the Space- 
lines any more. They had pen- 
sioned him off. Part of the 
deal was the dilapidated old 
house in Spacertown which he 
operated as a boarding-house 
for transient Spacers. 

“What do you want to do 
that for?” Kanaday asked. 
“Haven’t those Earthers push- 
ed you around enough, so you 
have to go dance at one of 
their wild parties?” 

“Leave me alone,” Rolf 
muttered. 

“You like this filth you live 
in? Spacertown is just a 
ghetto, that’s all. The Earth- 
ers have pushed you right into 
the muck. You’re not even a 


human being to them — ^just 
some sort of trained ape. And 
now you’re going to go and 
entertain them. I thought you 
had brains, Rolf!” 

“Shut up!” He dashed his 
glass against the table ; it 
bounced off and dropped to 
the floor, where it shattered. 

Kanaday’s girl Laney en- 
tered the room at the sound 
of the crash. She was tall and 
powerful-looking, with 
straight black hair and the 
strong cheekbones that char- 
acterized the Spacers. Imme- 
diately she stooped and began 
shoveling up the broken glass. 

“That wasn’t smart, Rolf,” 
she said. “That’ll cost you half 
a credit. Wasn’t worth it, was 
it?” 

Rolf laid the coin on the 
edge of the table. “Tell your 
pal to shut up, then. If he 
doesn’t stop icing me I’ll fix 
his other foot for him and 
you can buy him a dolly.” 

She looked from one to the 
other. “What’s bothering you 
two now?” 

“A couple of Earthers were 
here this morning,” Kanaday 
said. “Slumming. They took a 
fancy to our young friend 
here and invited him to one 
of their parties. He accepted.” 

“He what? Don’t go, Rolf. 
You’re crazy to go.” 

“Why am I crazy?” He 
tried to control his voice. 
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"Why should we keep our- 
selves apart from the Earth- 
ers? Why shouldn’t the two 
races get together?” 

She put down her tray and 
sat next to him. “They’re 
more than two races,” she 
said patiently. “Earther and 
Spacer are two different 
species, Rolf. Carefully, ge- 
netically separated. They’re 
small and weak, we’re big and 
powerful. You’ve been bred 
for going to space ; they’re the 
castoffs, the ones who were 
too weak to go. The line be- 
tween the two groups is too 
strong to break.” 

“And they treat us like dirt 
— like animals,” Kanaday 
said. “But they’re the dirt. 
They were the ones who 
couldn’t make it.” 

“Don’t go to the party,” 
Laney said. “They just want 
to make fun of you. Look at 
the big ape, they’ll say.” 

Rolf stood up. “You don’t 
understand. Neither of you 
does. I’m part Earther,” Rolf 
said. “My grandmother on my 
mother’s side. She raised me 
as an Earther. She wanted me 
to be an Earther. But I kept 
getting bigger and uglier all 
the time. She took me to a 
plastic surgeon once, figuring 
he could make me look like 
an Earther. He was a little 
man; I don’t know what he 


looked like to start with but 
some other surgeon had made 
him clean-cut and straight- 
nosed and thin-lipped like all 
the other Earthers. I was big- 
ger than he was — twice as 
big, and I was only fifteen. 
He looked at me and felt my 
bones and measured me. 
‘Healthy little ape’ — those 
were the words he used. He 
told my grandmother I’d get 
bigger and bigger, that no 
amount of surgery could make 
me small and handsome, that 
I was fit only for space and 
didn’t belong in Yawk. So I 
left for space the next morn- 
ing.” 

“I see,” Laney said quietly. 

“I didn’t say good-bye. I 
just left. There was no place 
for me in Yawk; I couldn’t 
pass myself off as an Earther 
any more. But I’d like to go 
back and see what the old 
life was like, now that I know 
what it’s like to be on the 
other side for a while.” 

“It’ll hurt when you find 
out, Rolf.” 

“I’ll take that chance. But I 
want to go. Maybe my grand- 
mother’ll be there. The sur- 
geons made her young and 
pretty again every few years; 
she looked like my sister when 
I left.” 

Laney nodded her head. 
“There’s no point arguing 
with him, Kanaday. He has to 
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go back there -and find out, so 
let him alone.” 

Rolf smiled. “Thanks for 
understanding.” He took out 
Quinton’s card and turned it 
over and over in his hand. 

Rolf went to Yawk on foot, 
dressed in his best clothes, 
with his face as clean as it had 
been in some years. Spacer- 
town was just across the river 
from Yawk, and the bridges 
spanning the river were 
bright and gleaming in the 
mid-aftemoon sun. 

The bombs had landed on 
Yawk during the long-forgot- 
ten war, but somehow they 
had spared the sprawling 
borough across the river. And 
so Yawk had been completely 
rebuilt, once the radioactivity 
had been purged from the 
land, while what was now 
Spacertown consisted mostly 
of buildings that dated back 
to the Twentieth Century. 

Yawk had been the world’s 
greatest seaport; now it was 
the world’s greatest space- 
port. The sky was thick with 
incoming and outgoing liners. 
The passengers on the ship 
usually stayed at Yawk, which 
had become an even greater 
metropolis than it had been 
before the Bomb. The crew 
crossed the river to Spacer- 
town, where they could find 
their own kind. 


Yawk and Spacertown were 
like two separate planets. 
There were three bridges 
spanning the river, but most 
of the time they went unused, 
except by spacemen going 
back home or by spacemen 
going to the spaceport for 
embarkation. There was no 
regular transportation be- 
tween the two cities; to get 
from Spacertown to Yawk, 
you could borrow a jetcar or 
you could walk. Rolf walked. 

He enjoyed the trip. I’m 
going back home, he thought 
as he paced along the gleam- 
ing arc of the bridge, dressed 
in his Sunday best. He re- 
membered the days of his 
own childhood, his parentless 
childhood. His earliest mem- 
ory was of a fight at the age 
of six or so. He had stood off 
what seemed like half the 
neighborhood, ending the bat- 
tle by picking up an older 
bully, much feared by every- 
one, and heaving him over a 
fence. When he told his grand- 
mother about the way he had 
won the fight she cried for an 
hour, and never told him why. 
But they had never picked on 
him again, though he knew 
the other boys had jeered at 
him behind his back as he 
grew bigger and bigger over 
the years. “Ape,” they called 
him. “Ape.” 

But never to his face. 
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He approached the Yawk 
end of the bridge. A guard 
was waiting there — an Earth- 
er guard, small and frail, but 
with a sturdy-looking blaster 
at his hip. 

“Going back. Spacer?” 

Rolf started. How did the 
guard know? And then he 
realized that all the guard 
meant was, are you going 
back to your ship? 

“No. No, I’m going to a 
party. Kal Quinton’s house.” 

“Tell me another. Spacer.” 
The guard’s voice was light 
and derisive, A swift poke in 
the ribs would break him, in 
half, Rolf thought. 

“I’m serious. Quinton in- 
vited me. Here’s his card.” 

“If this is a joke it’ll mean 
trouble. But go ahead; I’ll 
take your word for it.” 

Rolf marched on past the 
guard, almost nonchalantly. 
He looked at the address on 
ttie card. 12U06 Kenman Road. 
He rooted around in his fad- 
ing memory of Yawk, but he 
found the details had blurred 
unde’* the impact of five years 
of Mars and Venus and the 
Belt and Neptune. He did not 
know where Kenman Road 
was. 

The glowing street signs 
were not much help either. 
One said 287th Street and the 
other said 72nd Avenue. Ken- 
man Road might be anywhere. 
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He walked on a block or 
two. The streets were anti- 
septically clean, and he had 
the feeling that his boots, 
which had lately trod in 
Spacertown, were leaving 
dirtmarks along the street. 
He did not look back to see. 

He looked at his wristchron. 
It was getting late, and Ken- 
man Road might be anywhere. 
He turned into a busy thor- 
oughfare, conscious that he 
was attracting attention. The 
streets here were crowded 
with little people who barely 
reached his chest; they were 
all about the same height, and 
most of them looked alike. A 
few had had radical surgical 
alterations, and every one of 
these was different. One had 
a unicorn-like horn; another, 
an extra eye which cunningly 
resembled his real ones. The 
Earthers were looking at him 
furtively, as they would at a 
tiger or an elephant strolling 
down a main street. 

“Where are you going, 
Spacer?” said a voice from 
the middle of the street. 

Rolf’s first impulse was to 
snarl out a curse and keep 
moving, but he realized that 
the question was a good one 
and one whose answer he was 
trying to find out for himself. 
He turned. 

Another policeman stood on 
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the edge of the walkway. 
“Are you lost?” The police- 
man was short and delicate- 
looking. 

Rolf produced his card. 

The policeman studied it. 
“What business do you have 
with Quinton?” 

“Just tell me how to get 
there,” Rolf said. “I’m in a 
hurry.” 

The policeman backed up a 
step. “All right, take it easy.” 
He pointed to a kiosk. “Take 
the - subcar here. There’s a 
stop at Kenman Road. You 
can find your way from 
thete.” 

“I’d rather walk it,” Rolf 
said He did not want to have 
to stand the strain of riding 
in a subcar with a bunch of 
curious staring Earthers. 

“Fine with me,” the police- 
man said. “It’s about two 
hundred blocks to the north. 
Got a good pair of legs?’' 

“Never mind,” Rolf said. 
“I’ll take the subcar.” 

Kenman Road was a quiet 
little street in an expensive- 
looking end of Yawk. 12406 
was a towering building 
which completely overshadow- 
ed everything else on the 
street. As Rolf entered the 
door, a perfumed little Farth- 
er with a flashing diamond 
where his left eye should have 
been and a skin stained bright 


purple appeared from no- 
where. 

“We’ve been waiting for 
you. Come on ; Kal will be de- 
lighted that you’re here.” 

The elevator zoomed up so 
quickly that Rolf thought for 
a moment that he was back 
in space. But it stooped sud- 
denly at the 62nd floor, and, 
as the door swung open, the 
sounds of wild revelry drifted 
down the hall. Rolf had a 
brief moment of doubt when 
he pictured Laney and Kana- 
day at this very moment, 
playing cards in their moul- 
dering hovel while he walked 
down this plastiline corridor 
back into a world he had left 
behind. 

Quinton came out into the 
hall to greet him. Rolf recog- 
nized him by the missing 
ears ; his skin was now a sub- 
dued blue to go with his 
orange robe. 

“I’m so glad you came,” the 
little Earther bubbled. “Come 
on in and I’ll introduce you 
to everyone.” 

The door opened photoelec- 
trically as they approached. 
Quinton seized him by the 
hand and dragged him in. 
There was the sound of laugh- 
ter and of shouting. As he en- 
tered it all stopped, suddenly, 
as if it had been shut off. Rolf 
stared at them quizzically 
from under his lowering 
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brows, and they looked at him 
with ill-concealed curiosity. 

They seemed divided into 
two groups. Clustered at one 
end of the long hall was a 
group of Earthers who seem- 
ed completely identical, all 
with the same features, look- 
ing like so many dolls in a 
row. These were the Earthers 
he remembered, the ones 
whom the plastic surgeons 
had hacked at and hewn until 
they all conformed to the pre- 
vailing concept of beauty. 

Then at the other end was 
a different group. They were 
all different. Some had glit- 
tering jewels set in their fore- 
heads, others had no lips, no 
hair, extra eyes, three nos- 
trils. They were a weird and 
frightening group, highest 
product of the plastic sur- 
geon’s art. 

Both groups were staring 
silently at Rolf. 

“Friends, this is Rolf — 
Rolf—” 

“Dekker,” Rolf said after a 
pause. He had almost forgot- 
ten his own last name. 

“Rolf Dekker, just back 
from outer space. I’ve invited 
him to join us tonight. I think 
you’ll enjoy meeting him.” 

The stony silence slowly 
dissolved into murmurs of 
polite conversation as the 
party-goers adjusted to the 
presence of the newcomer. 
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They seemed to be discussing 
the matter earnestly among 
themselves, as if Quinton had 
done something unheard-of by 
bringing a Spacer into an 
Earther party. 

A tall girl with blonde hair 
drifted up to him. 

“Ah. Jonne,” Quinton said. 
He turned to Rolf. “This is 
Jonne. She asked to be your 
companion at the party. She’s 
very interested in space and 
things connected with it.” 

Things connected with it, 
Rolf thought. Meaning me. 
He looked at her. She was as 
tall an Earther as he had yet 
seen, and probably suffered 
for it when there were no 
Spacers around. Furthermore, 
he suspected, her height was 
accentuated for the evening 
by special shoes. She was not 
of the Individ persuasion, be- 
cause her face was well- 
shaped, with smooth, even 
features, with no individualist 
distortion. Her skin was un- 
stained. She wore a clinging 
off-the-breast tunic. Quite a 
dish, Rolf decided. He began 
to see that he might enjoy 
this party. 

The other guests began to 
approach timidly, now that 
the initial shock of his pres- 
ence had worn off. They asked 
silly little questions about 
space — questions which show- 
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ed that they had only a super- 
ficial interest in him and were 
treating him as a sort of talk- 
ing dog. He answered as 
many as he could, looking 
down at their little painted 
faces with concealed con- 
tempt. 

They think as little of me 
as I do of them. The thought 
hit him suddenly and his 
broad face creased in a smile 
at the irony. Then the music 
started. 

The knot of Earthers slowly 
broke up and drifted away to 
dance. He looked at Jonne, 
who had stood patiently at 
his side through all this. 

“I don’t dance,” he said. “I 
never learned how.” He 
watched the other couples 
moving gracefully around the 
floor, looking for all the world 
like an assemblage of puppets. 
He stared in the dim light, 
watching the couples clinging 
to each other as they rocked 
through the motions of the 
dance. He stood against the 
wall, wearing his ugliness like 
a shield. He saw the great 
gulf which separated him 
from the Earthers spreading 
before him, as he watched the 
dancers and the gay chatter 
and the empty badinage and 
the furtive hand-holding, and 
everything else from which he 
was cut off. The bizarre Indi- 


vids were dancing together — 
he noticed one man putting 
an extra arm to full advan- 
tage — and the almost identical 
Conforms had formed their 
own group again. Rolf won- 
dered how they told each other 
apart when they all looked 
alike. 

“Come on,” Jonne said. “I’ll 
show you how to dance.” He 
turned to look at her, with 
her glossy blonde hair and 
even features. She smiled 
prettily, revealing white teeth. 
Probably newly purchased? 
Rolf wondered. 

“Actually I do know now to 
dance,” Rolf said. “But I do 
it so badly — ” 

“That doesn’t matter,” she 
said gaily. “Come on.” 

She took his arm. Maybe 
she doesn’t think I look like 
an ape, he thought. She 
doesn’t treat me the way the 
others do. But Vhy am I . so 
ugly, and why is she so 
pretty? 

He looked at her and she 
looked at him, and he felt her 
glance on his stubbly face 
with its ferocious teeth and 
burning yellowish eyes. He 
didn’t want her to see him at 
all ; he wished he had no face. 

He folded her in his arms, 
feeling her warmth radiate 
through him. She was very 
tall, he realized, almost as tall 
as a Spacer woman — but with 
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none of the harsh ruggedness 
of the women of Spacertown. 
They danced, she well, he 
clumsily. When the music 
stopped she guided him to the 
entrance of a veranda. 

They walked outside into 
the cool night air. The lights 
of the city obscured most of 
the stars, but a few still 
showed, and the moon hung 
high above Yawk. He could 
dimly make out the lights of 
Spacertown across the river, 
and he thought again of 
Laney and Kanaday and wish- 
ed Kanaday could see him now 
with this beautiful Earther 
next to him 

“You must get lonely in 
space,” she said after a while. 

“I do,” he said, trying to 
keep his voice gentle. “But it’s 
where I belong. I’m bred for 
it.” 

She nodded. “Yes. And any 
of those so-called men inside 
would give ten years of his 
life to be able to go to space. 
Blit yet vou say it’s lonely.” 

“Those long rides through 
rhe night,” he said. “They get 
you down. You want to be 
back among people. So you 
come back. You come back. 
And what do you come back 
to?” 

“I know,” she said softly. 
“I’ve seen Spacertown.” 

“Why must it be that way?” 
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he demanded. “Why are 
Spacers so lucky and so 
wretched all at once?” 

“Let’s not talk about it 
now,” she said. 

I’d like to kiss her, he 
thought. But my face is rough, 
and I’m rough and ugly, and 
she’d push me away. I remem- 
ber the pretty little Earther 
girls who ran laughing away 
from me when I was thirteen 
and fourteen, before t went 
to space. 

“You don’t have to be lone- 
ly,” she said. One of her per 
feet eyebrows lifted just a 
little. “Maybe someday you’ll 
find someone who cares. Rolf. 
Someday, maybe.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Someday, 
maybe.” But he knew it was 
all wrong. Could he bring this 
girl to Spacertown with him? 
No ; she must be merely play- 
ing a game, looking for an 
evening’s diversion. Some- 
thing new: make love to a 
Spacer. 

They fell silent and he 
watched her again, and she 
watched him. He heard her 
breath rising and falling 
evenly, not at all like his own 
thick gasps. After a while he 
stepped close to her, put his 
arm around her, tilted her 
head into the crook of his 
elbow, bent, and kissed her. 

As he did it, he saw he was 
botching it just like eveiy- 
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thing else. He had come too 
close, and his heavy boot was 
pressing on the tip of her 
shoe; and he had not quite 
landed square on her lips. But 
still, he was close to her. He 
was reluctant to break it up, 
but he felt she was only half- 
responding, not giving any- 
thing of herself while he had 
given all. He drew back a step. 

She did not have time to 
hide the expression of dis- 
taste that involuntarily cross- 
ed her face. He watched the 
expression on her face as she 
realized the kiss was over. He 
watched her silently. 

“Someday, maybe,” he said. 
She stared at him, not hiding 
the fear that was starting to 
grow on her face. 

He felt a cold chill deep in 
his stomach, and it grew until 
it passed through his throat 
and into his head. 

“Yeah,” he said. “Someday, 
maybe. But not you. Not any- 
one who’s just playing games. 
That’s all — you want some- 
thing to tell your friends 
about, that’s why you volun^ 
teered for tonight’s assign- 
ment. It’s all you can do to 
keep from laughing at me, 
but you’re sticking to it. I 
don’t want any of it, hear me? 
Get away.” 

She stepped back a pace. 
“You ugly, clumsy clown. 
You ape!” Tears began to 


spoil the flawless mask of her 
face. Blinded with anger, he 
grabbed roughly for her arm, 
but she broke away and dash- 
ed back inside. 

She was trying to collect 
me, he thought. Her hobby; 
interesting dates. She wanted 
to add me to her collection. An 
Experience. Calmly he walked 
to the end of the veranda and 
stared off into the night, chok- 
ing his rage. He watched the 
moon making its dead ride 
across the sky, and stared at 
the sprinkling of stars. The 
night was empty and cold, he 
thought, finally. But not more 
so than I. 

He turned and looked back 
through the half-opened win- 
dow. He saw a girl who looked 
almost like her, but was not 
tall enough and wore a differ- 
ent dress. Then he spotted 
her. She was dancing with one 
of the Conforms, a frail-look- 
ing man a few inches shorter 
than she, with regular, hand- 
some features. She laughed at 
some sly joke, and he laughed 
with her. 

Rolf watched the moon for 
a moment more, thinking of 
Laney’s warning. They jtist 
want to make fun of you. 
Look at the big ape, they'll 
say. 

He knew he had to get out 
of there immediately. He was 
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a Spacer, and d;hey were 
Earthers, and he scorned 
them for being contemptuous 
little dolls, and they laughed 
at him for being a hulking 
ape. He was not a member of 
their species ; he was not part 
of their world. 

He went inside. Kal Quin- 
ton came rushing up to him. 

“I’m going,” Rolf said. 

“What? You don’t mean 
that,” the little man said. 
“Why, the party’s scarcely 
gotten under way, and there 
are dozens of people who want 
to meet you. And you’ll miss 
the big show if you don’t 
stay.” 

“I’ve already seen the big 
show,” Rolf told him. “I want 
out. Now.” 

“You can’t leave now,” 
Quinton said. Rolf thought he 
saw tears in the comers of the 
little man’s eyes. “Please don’t 
leave. I’ve told everyone you’d 
be here — you’ll disgrace me.” 

“What do I care? Let me 
out of here.” Rolf started to 
move toward the door. Quin- 
ton attempted to push him 
back. 

“Just a minute, Rolf. 
Please!” 

“I have to get out,” he said. 
He knocked Quinton out of 
his way with a backhand 
swipe of his arm and dashed 
down the hall frantically, 
looking for the elevator. 
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Laney and Kanaday were 
sitting up waiting for him 
when he got back, early in the 
morning. He slung himself 
into a pneumochair and un- 
sealed his boots, releasing his 
cramped, tired feet. 

“Well,” Laney asked. “How 
was the party?” 

“You have fun among the 
Earthers, Rolf?” 

He said nothing. 

“It couldn’t have been that 
bad,” Laney said. 

Rolf looked up at her. “I’m 
leaving space. I’m going to go 
to a surgeon and have him 
turn me into an Earther. I 
hate this filthy life!” 

“He’s drunk,” Kanaday 
said. 

“No, I’m not drunk,” Rolf 
retorted. “I don’t want to be 
an ape any more.” 

“Is that what you are? If 
you’re an ape, what are they 
to you? Monkeys?” Kanaday 
laughed harshly. 

“Are they really so wonder- 
ful?” Laney asked. “Does the 
life appeal to you so much 
that you’ll give up space for 
it? Do you admire the Earth- 
ers so much?” 

She’s got me, Rolf thought. 
I hate Spacertown, but will I 
like Yawk any better? Do I 
really want tp become one of 
those little puppets? But 
there’s nothing left in space 
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for me. At least the Earthers 
are happy. 

1 wish she wouldn’t look /it 
me that way. “Leave me 
alone,” he snarled. “I’ll do 
whatever I want to do.” Laney 
was staring at him, trying to 
poke behind his mask of 
anger. He looked at her wide 
shoulders, her muscular 
frame, her unbeautiful hair 
and rugged face, and com- 
pared it with Jonne’s clinging 
grace, her flowing gold hair. 

He picked up his boots and 
stumped up to bed. 

The surgeon’s name was 
Goldring, and he was a wiry, 
intense man who had prevail- 
ed on one of his colleagues to 
give him a tiny slit of a 
mouth. He sat behind a shin- 
ing plastiline desk, waiting 
patiently until Rolf finished 
talking. 

“It can’t be done,” he said 
at last. “Plastic surgeons can 
do almost anything, but I 
can’t turn you into an Earth- 
er. It’s not just a matter of 
chopping eight or ten inches 
out of your legs; I’d have to 
alter your entire bone struc- 
ture or you’d be a hideous 
misproportioned monstrosity. 
And it can’t be done. I can’t 
build you a whole new body 
from scratch, and if I could 
do it you wouldn’t be able to 
afford it.” 


Rolf stamped his foot im- 
patiently. “You’re the third 
surgeon who’s given me the 
same line. What is this — a 
conspiracy? I see what you 
can do. If you can graft a 
third arm onto somebody, you 
can turn me into an Earther.” 

“Please, Mr. Dekker. I’ve 
told you I can’t. But I don’t 
understand why you want 
such a change. Hardly a week 
goes by without some Yawk 
boy coming to me and asking 
to be turned into a Spacer, 
and I have to refuse him for 
the same reasons I’m refusing 
you! That’s the usual course 
of events — the romantic 
Earther boy wanting to go to 
space, and not being able to.” 

An idea hit Rolf. “Was one 
of them Kal Quinton?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Dekker. I 
just can’t divulge any such 
information.” 

Rolf shot his ai’m across the 
desk and grasped the surgeon 
by the throat. “Answer me!” 

“Yes,” the surgeon gasped. 
“Quinton asked me for such 
an operation. Almost everyone 
wants one.” 

“And you can’t do it?” Rolf 
asked. 

“Of course not. I’ve told 
you: the amount of work 
needed to turn Earther into 
Spacer or Spacer into Earther 
is inconceivable. It’ll never be 
done.” 
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“I guess that’s definite, 
then,” Rolf said, slumping a 
little in disappointment. “Blit 
there’s nothing to prevent you 
from giving me a new face — 
from taking away this face 
and replacing it with some* 
thing people can look at with- 
out shuddering.” 

“I don’t understand you, 
Mr. Dekker,” the surgeon 
said. 

“I know that! Can’t you see 
it — I’m ugly\ Why? Why 
should I look this way?” 

“Please calm down, Mr. 
Dekker. You don’t seem to re- 
alize that you’re a perfectly 
normal-looking Spacer. You 
were bred to look this way. 
It’s your genetic heritage. 
Space is not a thing for every- 
one; only men with extraor- 
dinary bone structure can 
withstand acceleration. The 
first men were carefully se- 
lected and bred. You see the 
result of five centuries of this 
sort of breeding. The sturdy, 
heavy-boned Spacers — you, 
Mr. Dekker, and your friends 
— are the only ones who are 
fit to travel in space. The 
others, the weaklings like my- 
self, the little people, resort 
to plastic surgery to compen- 
sate for their deficiency. For 
a while the trend was to have 
everyone conform to a certain 
standard of beauty ; if we 
couldn’t be strong, we could 


at least be handsome. Lately 
a new theory of individualism 
has sprung up, and now we 
strive for original forms in 
our bodies. This is all because 
size and strength has been 
bred out of us and given to 
you.” 

“I know all this,” Rolf said. 
“VVTiy can’t you — ” 

“Why can’t I peel away 
your natural face and make 
you look like an Farther? 
There’s no reason why ; it 
would be a simple operation. 
But who would you fool? Why 
can’t you be grateful for what 
you are? You can go to Mars, 
while we can merely look at 
it. If I gave you a new face, 
it would cut you off from both 
sides. The Farthers would 
still know you were a Spacer, 
and I’m sure the other 
Spacers would immediately 
cease to associate with you.” 

“Who are you to say? 
You’re not supposed to pass 
judgment on whether an oper- 
ation should be performed, or 
you wouldn’t pull out people’s 
eyes and stick diamonds in!” 

“It’s not that, Mr. Dekker.” 
The surgeon folded and un- 
folded his hands in impa- 
tience. “You must realize that 
you are what you are. Your 
appearance is a social norm, 
and for acceptance in your 
social environment you must 
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continue to appear, well, per- 
haps, shall I say apelike?” 

It was as bad a word as the 
surgeon could have chosen. 

“Ape! Ape, am I! I’ll show 
you who’s an ape!” Rolf yell- 
ed, all the accumulated frus- 
tration of the last two days 
suddenly bursting loose. He 
leaped up and overturned the 
desk. Dr, Goldring hastily 
jumped backwards as the 
heavy desk crashed to the 
floor. A startled nurse dashed 
into the office, saw the situa- 
tion, and immediately ran out. 

“Give me your instruments ! 
I’ll operate on myself!” He 
knocked Goldring against the 
wall, pulled down a costly 
solidograph from the wall and 
kicked it at him, and crashed 
through into the operating 
room, where he began over- 
turning tables and heaving 
chairs through glass shelves. 

“I’ll show you,” he said. He 
cracked an instrument case 
and took out a delicate knife 
with a near-microscopic edge. 
He bent it in half and threw 
the crumpled wreckage away. 
Wildly he destroyed every- 
thing he could, raging from 
one end of the room to the 
other, ripping down furnish- 
ings, smashing, destroying, 
while Dr. Goldring stood at 
the door and yelled for help. 

It was not long in coming. 
An army of Earther police- 


men erupted into the room 
and confronted him as he 
stood panting amid the wreck- 
age. They were all short men, 
but there must have been 
twenty of them. 

“Don’t shoot him,” some- 
one called. And then they ad- 
vanced in a body. 

He picked up the operating 
table and hurled it at them. 
Three policemen crumpled 
under it, but the rest kept 
coming. He batted them away 
like insects, but they sur- 
rounded him and piled on. For 
a few moments he struggled 
under the load of fifteen small 
men, punching and kicking 
and yelling. He burst loose 
for an instant, but two of 
them were clinging to Iris legs 
and he hit the floor with a 
crash. They were on him im- 
mediately, and he stopped 
struggling after a while. 

The next thing he knew he 
was lying sprawled on the 
floor of his room in Spacer- 
town, breathing dust out of 
the tattered carpet. He was a 
mass of cuts and bruises, and 
he knew they must have given 
him quite a going-over. He 
was sore from head to foot. 

So they hadn’t arrested 
him. No, of course not; no 
more than they would arrest 
any wild animal who went 
berserk. They had just dump- 
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ed him back in the jungle. He 
tried to get up, but couldn’t 
make it. Quite a going-over it 
must have been. Nothing 
seemed broken, but every- 
thing was slightly bent. 

“Satisfied now?” said a 
voice from somewhere. It was 
a pleasant sound to hear, a 
voice, and he let the mere 
noise of it soak into his mind. 
“Now that you’ve proved to 
everyone that you really are 
just an ape?” 

He twisted his neck around 
— slowly, because his neck 
was stiff and sore. Laney was 
sitting on the edge of his bed 
with two suitcases next to her. 

“It really wasn’t necessary 
to run wild there,” she said. 
“The Earthers all knew you 
were just an animal anyway. 
You didn’t have to prove it so 
violently.” 

“Okay, Laney. Quit it.” 

“If you want me to. I just 
wanted to make sure you 
knew what had happened. A 
gang of Earther cops brought 
you back a while ago and 
dumped you here. They told 
me the story.” 

“Leave me alone.” 

“You’ve been telling every- 
one that all along, Rolf. Look 
where it got you. A royal beat- 
ing at the hands of a bunch 
of Earthers. Now that they’ve 
thrown you out for the last 
time, has it filtered into your 
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mind that this is where you 
belong?” 

“In Spacertown?” 

“Only between trips. You 
belong in space, Rolf. No sur- 
geon can make you an Earth- 
er. The Earthers are dead, 
but they don’t know it yet. All 
their parties, their fancy 
clothes, their extra arms and 
missing ears — that means 
they’re decadent. They’re fin- 
ished. You’re the one who’s 
alive; the whole universe is 
waiting for you to go out and 
step on its neck. And instead 
you want to turn yourself into 
a greenskinned little monkey ! 
Why?” 

He pulled himself to a sit- 
ting position. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “I’ve been all mix^ 
up, I think.” He felt his pow- 
erful arm. “I’m a Spacer.” 
Suddenly he glanced at her. 
“What are the suitcases for?” 
he said. 

“I’m moving in,” Laney 
said. “I need a place to sleep.” 

“What’s the matter with 
Kanaday? Did he get tired of 
listening to you preaching? 
He’s my friend, Laney; I’m 
not going to do him dirt.” 

“He’s dead, Rolf. When the 
Earther cops came here to 
bring you back, and he saw 
what they did to you, his 
hatred overflowed. He always 
hated Earthers, and he hated 
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them even more for the way 
you were beirfg tricked into 
thinking they were worth any- 
thing. He got hold of one of 
those cops and just about 
twisted him into two pieces. 
They blasted him.” 

Rolf was silent. He let his 
head sink down on his knees. 

“So I moved down here. It’s 
lonely upstairs now. Come on ; 
I’ll help ypu get up.” 

She walked toward him, 
hooked her hand under his 
arm, and half-dragged, half- 
pushed him to his feet. Her 
touch was firm, and there was 
no denying the strength be- 
hind her. 

“I have to get fixed up,” he 
said abruptly. “My leave’s up 
in two days. I have to get out 
of here. We’re shipping for 
Pluto.” 

He rocked unsteadily on his 
feet. “It’ll really get lonely 
here then,” he said. 

“Are you really going to go? 
Or are you going to find some 
jack-surgeon who’ll make 
your face pretty for a few 
dirty credits?” 

“Stop it. I mean it. I’m 
going. I’ll be gone a year on 
this signup. By then I’ll have 
enough cash piled up on vari- 
ous planets to be a rich man. 
I’ll get it all together and get 
a mansion on Venus, and have 
Greenie slaves.” 


It was getting toward noon. 
The sun, high in the sky, burst 
through the shutters and lit 
up the dingy room. 

“I’ll stay here,” Laney said. 
“You’re going to Pluto?” 

He nodded. 

“Kanaday was supposed to 
be going to Pluto. He was 
hfeading there when that ex- 
plosion finished his foot. He 
never got there after that.” 

“Poor old Kanaday,” Rolf 
said. 

“I’ll miss him too. I guess 
I’ll have to run the boarding- 
house now. For a while. Will 
you come back here when your 
year’s up?” 

“I suppose so,” Rolf said 
without looking up. “This 
town is no worse than any of 
the other Spacertowns. No 
better, but no worse.” He 
slowly lifted his head and 
looked at her as she stood 
there facing him. 

“I hope you come back,” 
she said. 

The sun was coming in 
from behind her, now, and 
lighting her up. She was 
rugged, all right, and strong: 
a good hard worker. And she 
was well built. Suddenly his 
aches became less painful, as 
he looked at her and realized 
that she was infinitely more 
beautiful than the slick, 
glossy-looking girl he had 
kissed on the veranda, who 
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had bought her teeth at a 
store and had gotten her fig- 
ure from a surgeon, Laney, at 
least, was real. 

“You know,” he said at last, 
“I think I have an idea. You 
wait here and I’ll come get 
you when my year’s up. I’ll 
have enough to pay passage 
to Venus for two. We can get 
a slightly smaller mansion 
than I planned on getting. But 
we can get it. Some parts of 
Venus are beautiful. And the 
closest those monkeys from 


Yawk can get to it is to look 
at it in the night sky. You 
think it’s a good idea?” 

“I think it’s a great idea,” 
she said, moving toward him. 
Her head was nearly as high 
as his own. 

“I’ll go back to space. I 
have to, to keep my rating. 
But you’ll wait for me, won’t 
you?” 

“I’ll wait.” 

And as he drew her close, 
he knew she meant it. 

THE END 
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HOLE IN THE AIR 


A t exactly the time Derke Berish realized he was about 
to lose everything, a smalhboy showed the sure way to 
save it. All you had to do, it seemed, was to find a 
hole in the air, climb through and help yourself to fame 
and fortune. Worked fine too . . . until Derke found out 
that he wasn’t the only one fond of fame and fortunel 


I T HAD been a bad day for 
Derke Berish. First had 
come Kanner’a memorandum, 
implying in veiled terms that 
Berish was doing a pretty 
feeble job these days, and im- 
mediately after that Produc- 
tion Chief Sunetaro had re- 
jected Berish’s sphincter 
fountain-pen design on the 
grounds that it was cumber- 
some and had little sales ap- 
peal. 

Berish slouched glumly be- 
hind his black, shabby 
designing desk and idly toyed 
with the two slips of paper: 
Kanner’s harsh white one, 
Sunetaro’s gentler green. 
Kanner’s with its sedate mes- 


sage typed in dark brown, 
neat inch-wide margins all 
around, and Sunetaro’s scrib- 
bled in the Production Chief’s 
near-cunieform. They both 
added up to the same thing: 
Berish was in a slump, and 
unless he could regain the 
touch that had brought forth 
gadget after gadget for years. 
Amalgamated Technologicals 
would have a new design 
chief and Berish would be 
scouting the employment shy- 
sters again. 

His gaze wandered over the 
busy little office. His three 
assistants were all bent 
over their designing-boards, 
munching on their stylos and 
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Not only was he climbing into thin air — he was disappearing in if! 



concentrating fiercely. Berish 
wondered which of them 
would eventually replace him 
— little rumpled Rodriguez, 
or Condon, or Heilman? They 
were all clever, eager, bright- 
eyed, just as Berish had been 
when he first came to work 
for Amalgamated Technologi- 
cals. 

As he sickly surveyed the 
office, he saw Condon leave 
his desk and move toward 
him. “Thought you might be 
interested in this,” said Con- 
don, putting a large marble 
down before him. Even in his 
gloom Berish admired the 
marble’s beauty. It gleamed 
with a soft, soothing light, 
and right in its heart burnt 
a hard, bright little flame. It 
seemed almost like a precious 
gem. 

“My boy found it yester- 
day,” Condon said, with that 
too-eager smile of the under- 
ling who wants to move up. 
“Really interesting gimmick, 
sir.” 

Berish fondled the marble 
for a moment and looked up 
slowly at Condon. He felt 
terribly tired; all the weight 
of the world seemed to have 
been lowered onto his thin 
shoulders this bleak morn- 
ing. 

“It’s very pretty, Mr. Con- 
don,” Berish said. “I admire 
your taste in marbles.” He 


yawned. “But just why 
should J— ” 

B,ag-eyed old has-been! 

Abruptly Berish awoke. 
“What was that, Mr. Con- 
don?” 

“What, sir?” said Condon, 
turning fish-white. 

“Repeat what you just said 
to me, Condon.” 

“But I didn’t say anything, 
sir. This marble — ” 

Berish slumped back in the 
chair. Now I’m starting to 
come apart at the seams, he 
thought. Hearing things is 
just about the end. I’ll cash- 
ier out at 1700. 

“Go ahead,” Berish snap- 
ped. “Tell me about the 
marble.” 

I would if you’d let me. 

“Didn’t you just say, ‘I 
would if you’d let me’?” Ber- 
ish asked. 

“No, sir, but it was in my 
mind,” Condon said. “That’s 
the thing about this marble. 
It transmits thoughts.” 

Berish let the marble drop 
as if it were a glowing coal, 
and it rolled along the desk. It 
came to a rest next to Sune- 
taro’s note. He looked at it, 
entranced by its glowing 
radiance. 

“Just where did you- get 
this thing, Mr. Condon ?” Ber- 
ish asked after he had calmed 
down. 
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“You may not believe this, 
Mr. Berish,” Condon began, 
“but my son claims he found 
it in another dimension.” 

It had been a bad day for 
Berish, all right. First Kan- 
ner, then Sunetaro, now a 
telepathic marble from an- 
other dimension. He stared 
blankly at the balding head 
of Heilman, still bent over his 
designing-board, and then 
turned his gaze up coldly at 
Condon. The young design 
assistant looked back at him 
calmly. 

“You say your boy got it 
from another dimension, Con- 
don? He didn’t merely fly to 
Mars for it?” 

“Please, Mr. Berish,” Con- 
don said, a trifle wearily. “I 
know it sounds fantastic. But 
where he got it doesn’t mat- 
ter, does it? The fact remains 
that we have it, and it has 
definite commercial possibili- 
ties.” 

Berish’s eye flickered to- 
ward Kanner’s polite note 
still before him, and at the 
marble. Yes, yes, of course, 
Berish thought, picking up 
the marble again and watch- 
ing the hypnotic dancing of 
the dot of fire in its heart. 
Definite commercial possibili- 
ties. He felt the bleakness 
starting to lift. 

“Think something at me, 
Mr. Condon.” 


The quick brown' fox jumps 
over the lazy dog. 

“The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog?” 
Condon nodded. 

Berish weighed the marble 
in the palm of his hand. “This 
could be something exciting,” 
he said, thinking of Kanner 
and Sunetaro and the whole 
faceless management of 
Amalgamated Technologicals 
to whom he was nothing more 
than a machine for designing 
gadgets, to be cast off and 
replaced when worn out. This 
was quite a gadget, all right. 
And perhaps there would be 
more where this one came 
from. With a little shrewd- 
ness — 

“I didn’t know what to say 
at first,” Condon said. “Nine- 
year-old boys have a way of 
vanishing at mealtimes, and 
when I went out to get him I 
couldn’t find him. Yesterday, 
around 1800. My wife doesn’t 
like dinner time to be too 
late. But I looked all over for 
Ronnie, and there was no sign 
of him. He always tells us if 

he’s leaving the block. I start- 
ed over next door to see if he 
was playing indoors, when 
suddenly he tumbled out of 
what I can only describe, sir, 
as a hole in the air — ” 

“ — and he was holding this 
marble clutched in his gi'imy 
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little paw. I see the picture, 
Mr. Condon.” Berish looked 
down at the marble, then 
querulously up at Condon. 
“Think something at me, Mr. 
Condon.” He grasped the 
marble. 

This is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

“Is it, Condon?” 

“All I can tell you is what 
Ronnie said,” replied Con- 
don. “He said he had walked 
into a hole in the air and came 
across some alien monsters 
playing marbles. He sat right 
down with them and won this 
marble.” 

Berish smiled. “And you 
believe this ? That a small boy 
would play marbles so fear- 
lessly with alien monsters? If 
I’d been there — or you, or 
anyone — I’d have run away.” 

“But not Ronnie,” Condon 
said. “He’s been raised on 
TV ; I can’t keep him away 
from the set. He’s more at 
home in outer space and 
alien dimensions than he is in 
his own house.” 

“Ah, then. What we have 
here is nothing but the work- 
ings of a young boy’s fertile 
imagination.” 

“Quite possibly,” said Con- 
don. “But that still doesn’t 
account for this,” he said, 
reaching out and tapping the 
marble. 

“No,” said Berish. “It 


doesn’t,” he added reflective- 
ly. “I think I’ll come home 
with you tonight, if you don’t 
mind. I’d like to have a chat 
with your son. This may 
prove to be very, very profit- 
able for us all, Condon.” 

Four hours later Berish 
was comfortably enfolded by 
an immense armchair in Con- 
don’s neat little suburban 
home, facing a wiry, brown- 
haired, freckle-faced little 
boy. 

“Let’s go over this slowly, 
Ronnie,” Berish said, strug- 
gling to calm his frayed 
nerves. “You say you saw a 
hole' in the air.” 

“That’s right,” Ronnie 
said. “I twisted myself 
around and scrunched and I 
went through.” 

“I see,” said Berish. “You 
scrunched. I’ve got the idea 
of it. Have a popstick?” 

“Not before supper,” broke 
in Condon, as Ronnie reached 
eagerly for the proffered 
sweet. Berish shook his head 
and put the popstick back in 
its wrapper. 

“Tell m6 what you saw 
there, Ronnie.” 

The boy’s eyes widened. 
“When I got there I was by a 
big tree and there were five 
aliens around a ring and they 
were about so high, with lots 
of arms and purple and green 
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scales, and they live in a big 
world with nothing but trees 
and white concrete and no 
houses or cars or grownups 
or anything, and I got there 
through this hole in the air 
next door. They were playing 
marbles, just like we do here, 
except there wasn’t anyone to 
play with the other morning 
or I wouldn’t have gone 
through the hole in the air.” 
Ronnie caught in his breath 
sharply. 

Benish closed his eyes for 
a moment and gathered in his 
thoughts. No matter how 
much fibbing Ronnie was do- 
ing, the marble did come from 
some place. And if Ronnie’s 
story were true, if there were 
a universe next door over- 
flowing with wonders, he, 
Derke Berish, held the key. 

The key was a small boy s 
curiosity. A nine-year-old is 
curious about all things : 
about frogs and eels and stun- 
ball averages and rocket ships 
and certainly doubly curious 
about a strange world on the 
other side of a hole in the air. 
If Ronnie could be persuaded 
to go back through, again and 
again — 

“You got the marble over 
there?” Berish asked. 

“Yessir. I made contact 
with them the way Captain 
Space does, and they let me 
join their game when they 


saw I was a peaceful — uh — 
entity, and I won the marble 
and brought it back and gave 
it to Dad and I was late for 
supper.” 

Berish glanced at Condon, 
who sat to one side, impas- 
sively. “How would you like 
to take me outside and show 
me where the hole in the air 
is, Ronnie?” Berish asked. 

“Why don’t you wait until 
after supper?” Condon said. 
“My wife will have things 
ready any minute.” 

“Tell her to wait a mqment, 
will you, Condon? This is 
pretty important. Come on, 
Ronnie.” Here I come, Berish 
thought. 

Berish muffled Condon’s 
protest with a gesture of a 
hand. Ronnie led Berish out- 
side into the alleyway that 
separated the Condon house 
from the one next to it. Ber- 
ish watched anxiously as 
Ronnie wandered up and 
down the alleyway, searching 
in the gathering dusk. 
Abruptly he brightened. 
“Here it is, Mr. Berish!” he 
called. He pointed up. 
“There.” 

Berish squinted. “I don’t 
see anything,” he said, and 
got the sickly suspicion that 
he was the victim of a wild, 
purposeless hoax. “Show me.” 

Ronnie outlined a space 
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about three feet high. “It 
shimmers, like. It's hard to 
tell in the dark, but this is the 
place.” 

Berish contemplated it for 
a moment. “Ronnie ?” 

“Yessir?” 

“Your father’s not looking. 
Here’s the popstick.” 

“But he said — ” 

“Never mind. Would you 
show me how you go through 
the hole in the air?” 

“You mean you want me to 
go through? Right now?” 

“Yes,” Berish said, trying 
to look like a kindly uncle. 
“And when you go through — 
I’d like you to try to find the 
aliens again, and make them 
give you some other toy of 
theirs.” 

“You mean you want an- 
other marble, Mr. Berish?” 

“Yes — no,” he said patient- 
ly. “Not another marble, just 
yet. Any other kind of toy. 
All right?” He gave Ronnie 
what he hoped was ^ jolly 
nudge. The boy peered into 
the. dimness for a moment, 
then bent down — scrunched 
— and, slowly straightening 
from his contorted position, 
stepped through. Berish 
thought he caught a glimpse 
of a wide, spreading ocean of 
white sand, broken here and 
there by a few tall, grotesque 
trees outlined against a lem- 
on-yellow sky, and then Ron- 


nie vanished and the gateway 
closed over. 

“Where’s Jlonnie?” Con- 
don demanded, bursting out 
of the house. 

“It was true, Berish said, 
ignoring him. 

“What was true? Do you 
mean you’ve sent him back 
again? Why, we don’t know 
what might be back there. 
Ferocious alien monsters, 
anything at all — and you let 
him go through!” 

Berish ignored Condon’s 
anxious exclamations. He was 
dreamily contemplating the 
hole in the air, wondering 
what marvels would come 
forth to be placed before the 
astonished eyes of Kanner 
and Sunetaro and the high 
forces of Amalgamated Tech- 
nological. 

“Berish!” Condon finally 
shouted. The shout reminded 
Berish both that Condon was 
present and that he was an 
underling who had no busi- 
ness shouting, and he turned 
to face him. 

“Please, Condon. Your boy 
won’t be in any danger, and 
he’ll be right back. This may 
mean great things for us, 
Condon.” 

“Great things! What about 
my son?” 

“Here he is,” Berish said. 
Ronnie stepped back through 
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the hole and tumbled down at 
Berish’s feet. Berish lifted 
him up. 

He had brought back a top 
— a child’s spinning top, off- 
green with dark blue dots. 
Berish wondered wildly if the 
aliens had used polka-dot 
paint to paint it, and then he 
seized the toy from Ronnie 
and examined it with frantic 
curiosity. 

He put it on the gro'und and 
spun it, gently. It wobbled 
around and keeled over. 

“No, Mr. Berish. You’ve 
got to give it a good twist,” 
Ronnie said, bending down in 
the growing dusk. He took the 
top, his small, dirty fingers 
barely able to grip it, and 
started it off with a flick of 
his wrist. 

It rose about five feet off 
the ground and hovered there, 
floating lightly and easily. 

It was inevitable, Berish 
thought, that Condon would 
try to monkey-wrench the 
whole thing. Miracles never 
happened smoothly. 

“Look here,” Berish said. 
“We have a whole alien uni- 
verse opening up before us — 
a complete immense new 
technology. The first two 
things we’ve brought back 
from there have given us 
telepathic contact and now 
antigravity. There’s no telling 


what further treasures can 
come through the gateway.” 

“Exactly,” said Condon. 
“And that’s why we should 
turn the whole business over 
to the government and let 
them explore this other uni- 
verse.” 

“Why can’t you under- 
stand?” said Berish, muster- 
ing his patience. “You and I 
are employees of Amalgam- 
ated Technologicals. And 
there is money in these two 
gadgets for Amalgamated 
Technologicals, and that 
means there’s money for us. 
If we turn this oyer to the 
government, they’ll grab the 
antigrav top and the marble 
and turn them into federal 
monopolies. Just watch. You 
want to earn seventy credits 
a week for the rest of your 
life?” 

“Mr. Berish is right, 
Ralph,” said Condon’s wife. 
Startled at aid coming from 
an unexpected quarter, Ber- 
ish whirled to look at her, see- 
ing her almost for the first 
time. “We could let Ronnie 
go through a couple of more 
times, and that’ll be enough. 
We’ll all be rich.” 

“And suppose something 
happens to him?” Condon 
said. 

“Don’t worry Dad,” said 
Ronnie. “They’re very nice, 
even if they’re so funny-look- 
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ing with all those arms and 
that one big eye. And they 
use those marbles to. speak. 
The one I spoke to gave me 
the top and said something 
about exchanging.” 

“Exchange?” 

“Uh-huh,” Ronnie said. “I 
forget what he told me — 
something about being very 
anxious to exchange.” 

“There you are,” exclaimed 
Berish triumphantly. “We’ve 
opened negotiations already!” 
He cleared his throat nerv- 
ously, and plunged on. “I don’t 
think there’s need for any 
further discussion. It’s estab- 
lished that Ronnie’s the only 
one who can fit through that 
hole — or even find it, for that 
matter — and it is established 
that the aliens are friendly 
and anxious to exchange im- 
portant things with us, 
through the medium of Ron- 
nie. It would be an act of 
criminal negligence to fail to 
take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for contact with an- 
other race.” 

“And why let the federal 
government take all the profit 
when we can use the money?” 
demanded Mrs. Condon hap- 
pily- 

“But suppose — what if — ” 

“Those people are nice. 
Dad.” 

“Might I add, Mr. Condon, 
that should you insist on 


turning this discovery over to 
the government. Amalgam- 
ated Technologicals might not 
appreciate such an action?” 

Condon nodded weakly, and 
Berish smiled. It was a smile 
of victory. He could almost 
hear the trumpets in the back- 
ground. 

“Are you ready for your 
trip — ah, next-door, Ronnie?” 

Ronnie held a small port- 
able generator firmly in both 
hands. Berish had been quite 
pleased with himself for mak- 
ing the suggestion that per- 
haps the aliens might never 
have discovered electricity. 
Perhaps, Berish hazarded, 
they had made use of some 
other power source from the 
start — mental power, perhaps 
— and had never been pro- 
voked into controlling elec- 
tricity. The generator might 
open up new worlds of tech- 
nological advance for the 
aliens, and who knew what 
they might give in their grati- 
tude? 

Berish had gone over Ron- 
nie’s instructions patiently. 
“You want me to find an alien 
and explain that this is an 
exchange sent by Earth and 
get something from him in 
return.” 

“Exactly!” Berish said. 
“You have a very intelligent 
son, do you know?” he said. 
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turning to Condon, who stood 
by nervously, 

“Come back quickly,” Con- 
don said. “I wish you would- 
n’t make him do this.” 

“We’ve been through this 
before,” Berish said coldly. 

“Suppose something hap- 
pens to him? You’re letting a 
youngster go exploring an un- 
known universe — ” 

“Will you be quiet?” Ber- 
ish snapped. “I’ve had enough 
of your worries, Condon. Go 
inside. I’ll call you when Ron- 
nie comes back.” 

Berish waited anxiously for 
fifteen minutes^ and found 
himself getting a little wor- 
ried too. Ronnie was certain- 
ly a bright, attractive little 
boy, and he couldn’t blame 
Condon for worrying about 
him. He paced up and down 
the alleyway. 

At last Ronnie returned. 
Berish stared, wondering 
what he had brought back. 

Ronnie held out a small 
globe in which a bizarre black 
fishlike animal paddled se- 
dately back and forth in a 
green, brackish-looking liq- 
uid. 

“How nice,” Berish said, 
concealing his sharp disap- 
pointment. “A pet.” Inwardly 
he raged; an animal was of 
no use to him. 

Condon appeared, and look- 


ed at the animal. “Doesn’t 
seem like we’ve profited much 
this time,” he said. “I guess 
you’ll send him back for some- 
thing else.” 

Berish stood quietly in 
thought. “Ronnie,” he said, 
“go back. Tell your friend to 
widen the gateway, if he can. 
Big enough for a grown-up.” 

Ronnie turned, scrunched, 
went through. A moment 
later he stepped out. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Berish,” 
he said. “Lennid widened it. 
And they’re looking forward 
to an exchange.” 

Berish’s eyes brightened. 
Here, he thought, here’s the 
chance to go through and 
handle things myself. No 
more clumsy dealing through 
a little boy ; I’ll go straight to 
the source and pick out the 
best they’ve got. 

He let his mind dwell on 
the possible treasures of the 
world next door. Time travel? 
Transmutation? Teleporta- 
tion? Whatever they had, he’d 
figure out some sort of ex- 
change and get it from them, 
without manipulating at long 
range through Ronnie. That 
was too inefficient, he 
thought, looking at the fish- 
bowl. 

If they have anti-gravity 
and telepathy, Berish reflect- 
ed, they can have anything 
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else. And I’ll get it from them. 
I’ll exchange. For the mutual 
benefit of the world next door 
and Earth. For the mutual 
benefit of Amalgamated Tech- 
nologicals and Derke Berish. 

“I’m going through,” he 
said, and did. 

Ronnie and Condon waited 
patiently in the alleyway for 
Berish’s return, as an hour 
passed, then two. They kept 
a constant vigil for the rest 
of the day and finally, late in 
the evening, a figure stepped 
through the gateway. 

“Here he is!” cried Ronnie. 
But it was not Berish. It was 
purple-green in color, had a 
dozen undulating arms, a 
single big eye at the top of 
its body, and a tight slit of a 
mouth under the eye. In one 
arm it held outstretched one 
of the otherworld marbles. 


Greetings, came its thought. 

Condon stared at the alien 
in horror. 

/ am your exchange, the 
alien projected. We have re- 
ceived your specimen, and we 
joy in his complexity. He has 
been an object of much inter- 
est. I have been selected in 
reciprocation. 

“Welcome,” Condon said, 
backing up a bit, wondering 
what had happened to Berish. 
“You’re in exchange? For 
Berish?” 

Yes. And I am, like him, an 
exceptionally curious person. 
For this reason, I ask that 
you grant me the same favor 
which my people granted him. 

“What’s that?” Condon said. 

The single big eye of the 
alien gleamed. That, before 
you dissect me, you allow me 
to see some of your world, the 
thought came. the end 
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Look Homeward, 
Spaceman 


Fine thing! When a man spends six long years away 
from his hearthside— roaming the far reaches of outer 
space— and then returns home to find that even his 
mother didn’t know he’d gone beyond the front gate! 


GUESS this is the street, 
Paul thought. I’m hack. It 
annoyed him that after six 
years in space he was no 
longer quite sure where his 
home was. 

But this was the street, all 
right ; the memories came 
flooding back. He remember- 
ed the houses of mottle-col- 
ored stone, the cracked and 
gnarled sidewalk, and the 
scraggly sycamore tree that 
marked his home. Not even 
the dawn of the space age had 
troubled the tree; it was still 
planted there firmly, leaning 
out at a crazy angle, with 
chunks of bark flaking off its 
side. 


A pretty girl came around 
the corner. She was wearing 
softly - glowing translucent 
slacks, and with her was a big 
old Dalmatian at the end of a 
radioleash. 

“Hi, Paul,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

“Hello,” he said un- 
certainly. 

He wondered how she knew 
him. She didn’t look like much 
past seventeen, and so she 
could only have been eleven or 
so when he had gofae away. 
Yet she recognized him at 
once. 

He frowned and reached 
back into his memory. The 
Dalmatian might be the old 
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Reilly dog, he thought. And 
then the girl would be Nancy 
Reilly. He turned for another 
look at the girl’s retreating 
figured, and chuckled. She had 
been just a scrawny kid play- 
ing jumprope when he left. 

Paul approached his house, 
and noted with amusement 
that the old woman who lived 
next door was still rocking on 
her porch, looking placidly 
out at nothing particular. 

“Hello, Paul,” she said, as 
he came close. “Nice weather, 
isn’t it?” 

Shocked, he mumbled slow- 
ly, “It certainly is,” and start- 
ed up the steps. He didn’t 
even remember her name — 
but she knew him ! Something 
was crazy here. How had all 
his memories escaped him? 

He mounted the familiar 
steps. One, two, three (slight- 
ly cracked), four, five (some- 
what warped), six. The old 
doormat was still there. 

He shuffled his feet on the 
doormat, as he had been 
taught to do long years be- 
fore, and, straightening his 
hair, squaring his shoulders, 
clearing his throat, he rang 
the bell. He waited. 

He heard the sound of 
someone coming to open the 
door. Would it be his mother 
or his brother? he wondered. 
Probably his brother Jim, he 
decided; Mother most likely 


wasn’t getting around too 
much any more. Once more he 
practiced the firm handshake 
he had been preparing for 
his brother. I’ll grab old Jim 
by the hand and squeeze till 
he yells. 

“Who’s there?” called a 
masculine voice. 

“Me. Paul. I’ve come back 
for a furlough.” 

Slowly the door opened. 

Horrorstricken, Paul stared 
at the man who had opened 
the door, and the man inside 
calmly returned the glance. 
They stood there, frozen, 
looking at each other. 

He was looking at himself. 

Not quite himself, he de- 
cided, once the initial shock 
had worn off. It was a young- 
er version of himself at the 
door, with narrower shoul- 
ders, a paler face (Paul was 
proud of his heavy space- 
tan) . The livid white scar 
across Paul’s forehead did not 
mark the brow of the other 
man. He was shorter, softer- 
looking. 

“Who are you?” said th( 
man inside the door. His 
voice is gentler than mine, 
Paul thought. He was still 
stunned, blankly uncompre- 
hending. It was insane, un- 
real. 

“I could ask you the same 
thing,” he said tightly. He 
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He held his ground as the relentless horde advanced. 
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started to move inside the 
house, but the other Paul 
moved the door closed an inch 
or two with an imperceptible 
gesture. 

“I’m Paul Robinson,” Paul 
said. "I used to live here. I’ve 
been in space six years, but 
now I’m home. Suppose you 
tell me, now, what in hell’s 
going on?” 

“Pardon me,” the other 
Paul said softly. “Vm Paul 
Robinson. And I’ve never 
been away at all. Now please 
go away before you disturb 
my mother.” 

“Your mother?” Paul 
gasped. "I don’t know what 
kind of joke this is, but I’ve 
had enough of it. Get out of 
the way.” He started to push 
his way past the other Paul 
into the house. 

“Gently, kid,” said a quiet 
voice from within. Paul stop- 
ped. This was a voice he did 
recognize. “Don’t make a 

“Jim,” he said. “Jim!” He 
turned, anxious to be near 
someone he knew. So far this 
innocent return to his home 
had held more terrors than 
his entire tour of space. 

He rushed to greet his older 
brother, but Jim dodged 
around him and went to the 
other Paul. With a swift, sud- 
den motion Jim touched his 
hand to the other Paul’s back. 


and the other Paul stiffened 
in mid-stride. 

robot!” Paul said, as- 
tonished. “A robot copy of 
me!” 

“Yes,” said Jim, going to 
Paul for the first time. Paul 
looked at his older brother — 
the older brother he had 
grown up with, worshipped, 
fought with, finally left be- 
hind when the call to space 
came. He seized Jim’s hand 
and shook hard. 

Jim’s grip wasn’t what it 
had been. He winced and 
tried to struggle free, but 
Paul clamped tighter and 
tighter, glorying in his new 
strength. 

“Uncle!” Jim cried. 
“Uncle!” 

“At last,” Paul said. He re- 
laxed his grip and smiled 
broadly. “At long last I've 
made you yell Uncle, Jim.” 

Jim shrugged. “The young- 
er generation always wins 
eventually, Paul. I’m afraid 
space has made a man out of 
you. How long are you going 
to be home?” 

“I have a two-day leave,** 
Paul said, staring strangely 
at the still-unexplained robot. 
“Then we ship out again on 
the Rigel run. The great 
wheel of interstellar com- 
merce has decided it can dis- 
pense with this particular cog 
for two days.” 
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Jim was no longer the pow- 
erful giant of Paul’s mem- 
ories. He had become stooped 
in six years, so he was no 
longer as tall as Paul, and his 
forehead was higher. And 
there was a loneliness in his 
eyes that hit Paul hard. Jim 
had wanted so badly to go to 
space — but they had, long be- 
fore, decided that only one of 
them could go, so their 
mother wouldn’t be left alone. 
Everyone thought it would be 
Jim to go — but Jim had wait- 
ed for Paul to grow up so 
they could take the test to- 
gether, and by then Jim’s re- 
flexes weren’t what they had 
once been. Paul had easily 
outscored him. 

Jim had stayed here, with 
his mother. Just the two of 
them in the old and dingy 
house, with the twentieth- 
century furniture and the old- 
style appliances and the an- 
cient sycamore tree, while 
Paul had been to Deneb, Por- 
cyon and the myriad other 
bright stars. He had thought 
of Jim occasionally, out in the 
stars, wondering how Jim 
was managing to fill in the 
lonely, empty circle of his 
days. The years had been 
hard on Jim. 

“I’m having a friend drop 
in tomorrow for dinner be- 
fore we go back to ship — Jack 


Fenner, he’s my bunkmate on 
ship. But say — ’’ he turned to 
where the robot was standing 
frozen in the shadows, a word 
caught on its plastic lips. 
“Tell me what that thing is 
doing here. It was a night- 
mare to find myself answer- 
ing the door.” 

Jim chuckled hollowly. “I 
bought him right after you 
left. It was pretty rough for 
a while, Paul : mother missed 
you terribly the first week. 
She became ill worrying about 
you.” 

“There was nothing about 
it in her letters,” Paul said. 

“Of course not. We’d never 
tell you. I wrote a lot of those 
letters myself. She was so sick 
that the doctors told me she 
wouldn’t live unless you came 
back from space immediately. 
I didn’t dare ask you to come 
back — I couldn’t do that to 
my own brother — and so I 
had the robot double made. I 
told her that you were back, 
that .your flight had been 
called off or something like 
that, and she accepted it.” 

“I borrowed, and I had a 
little put away. Back then I 
was thinking of marrying, 
and I’d saved for it. But it 
was my happiness against 
yours and Mother’s, so I 
couldn’t — you know, Paul. 
The girl married someone 
else. She’s happy too.” 
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“I see,” Paul said. He sank 
into one of the deep, soft 
chairs and stared at the mo- 
tionless replica of himself 
next to his brother. “So all 
these years she’s thought I 
was right here. And that’s 
why Nancy Reilly said hello 
to me and the old woman next 
door talked about the weath- 
er. What happens — ” 

“Jim !” someone called 
from upstairs. “Who was that 
at the door, Jim?” 

“You’d better come down 
here, mother,” Jim shouted. 
“I have a surprise for you!” 

“What are you going to 
do?” Paul whispered. “Sup- 
pose she asks me something I 
don’t know? Shouldn’t we 
hide the robot?” 

“No,” Jim said. “This is the 
only way. I want her to see 
both of you together, so I can 
tell her the truth after all 
these years of pretending. 
She’s well, now. She can take 
it.” 

“But what happens after I 
go back? Will she still be will- 
ing to accept the robot?” 

“I know what I’m doing,” 
Jim said. “Here she is.” 

Paul looked up as his 
mother appeared. “Hello, 
mother.” He faced her, glad to 
see her again. She didn’t look 
much older; she had hardly 
changed at all. “I’m home.” 

She looked at him — study- 


ing the white scar on his 
forehead, he suspected — and 
then at the robot, then back 
at him, and finally at Jim. 

“Who is this, Jim?” she 
asked. Her voice was as clear 
and as strong as it had ever 
been. 

“This is Paul, mother. He’s 
been in space for six years. I 
bought this robot right after 
he left, so you wouldn’t miss 
him too much.” 

The shadows of the old 
house seemed to wrap around 
the three of them bleakly. “Is 
this true, Paul?” she said in a 
tight voice. 

“Yes, mother.” He walked 
around the room, getting 
familiar with the old things, 
with the smell of home and 
the warmth of home. 

“You mean you’ve hoaxed 
me, Jim?” she demanded. 

He nodded silently. “It was 
necessary.” 

The old woman considered 
that for a moment, and then 
started to laugh. “You did the 
right thing.” She took Paul 
in her arms. “It’s good to have 
you back, even if I’ve had you 
all along. You look wonderful 
— except — except for — ” 

“This?” He indicated the 
scar. “Got the Space Cross for 
that. Natives on Deneb — re- 
sisted our attempts to trade. 
We showed them.” 
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“You were in a fight, 
Paul?” 

“Yes, mother.” It was as if 
he had been in a schoolboy 
tussle, not a struggle with 
aliens half a sky away. 

As he stood there, the mem- 
ory came flooding vividly 
back. 

He was in the midst of a 
sweeping field of bright red 
vegetation, with sweat pour- 
ing off his back and making 
his uniform cling. The hot 
rays of Deneb came down. 

He was standing alone, 
watching the wiry green men 
advance. His heart was 
pounding, but he was un- 
afraid. It was his guard duty, 
and he was going to stand it. 
Behind him was the gleaming 
bulk of the great ship, and 
its sleeping crew. 

The Denebians came closer. 

“Get back,” he cried rough- 
ly. They ignored him. 

They were thin, humanoid 
men, with long, grotesque 
skulls and deepset, terrifying 
eyes. They came closer. He 
drew his gun and gestured 
with it. 

Then suddenly one of them 
leaped, and Paul felt the nau- 
seous alien smell near him, 
then around him. He jabbed 
upward with the gun, fired, 
and shoved. The corpse fell 
backward. 


And then they were all 
around him, kicking, scratch- 
ing, screaming furiously. Paul 
shouldered his way through 
them, took up his stand at the 
base of a towering drulla- 
tree, started firing into the 
gibbering horde. They drop- 
ped — but still kept coming. 

Then the ammunition was 
gone, and more Denebians 
kept pouring from the forest. 
Laying about him viciously 
with his gunbutts, he crushed 
skulls and smashed alien 
faces with savage glee. They 
swarmed up and around him, 
and he felt a claw rip across 
his forehead. Blood streamed 
down into his eyes, and he 
was blind — but through the 
haze, he could see his crew- 
mates coming, at last, to his 
rescue. 

When it was over, he was a 
hero. And he hadn’t been 
afraid — not half as afraid as 
he was back on Earth, in h:s 
own home, for no reason that 
he could discern. A sinister 
atmosphere hung over the 
house, and it worried him. He 
didn’t like it. The situation 
made him uncomfortable. 

He sat down on the stair- 
case next to his mother, hook- 
ing one long leg over the other 
and pulling up his shiny 
Space Greys. “I have a two- 
day leave,” he told her. 

“Fine, Paul,” she said quiet- 
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ly. “It’s good to have you even 
for a little while.” 

He stood up and hugged 
her, gingerly, as if she were 
made of soap-bubbles. 

“Come on. You must be 
hungry,” she said, heading 
toward the kitchen. Jim fol- 
lowed, smiling, while the 
robot stayed frozen in its cor- 
ner. “You know, Paul,” she 
said, all these years I loved 
that machine like it was my 
own son. And I never knew 
the difference. Science is a 
wonderful thing, isn’t it?” 

Paul nodded uneasily. The 
substitute-idea was still too 
grotesque for him to take as 
lightly as she did. 

“Where are you going when 
you ship out tomorrow?” 

“Sirius first,” he said. “By 
overdrive. Then to Procyon, 
and back to Deneb for a little 
cleanup action, then on to 
Rigel for a while.” He glanced 
at Jim. Paul knew he was pic- 
turing those stars in his 
mind, seeing them by the light 
of his tarnished dreams. 
“Ought to be quite a brawl at 
Deneb,” he said. “Oh — I’m 
having a bunkmate of mine 
here for dinner tomorrow 
night before we go back. He’ll 
tell you about Deneb.” 

“Paul?” She was looking at 
him intently, nervously. 

“Yes, mother?” 

She paused for a moment 


as if arranging her words. 
Then she said, “Paul, do you 
have to go back to space?” 
“Whatr 

“I mean it, Paul. When you 
leave tomorrow, I’ll have only 
the robot again. I’ll know he’s 
not real. Anyway he’ll only be 
half of my son. I don’t want 
the little boy always; I want 
the man who’s been to space. 
Stay here with us. I’ll fix up 
your room the way you used 
to have it. All your books, 
your records, the desk ar- 
ranged the old way, even that 
luminous bedspread you liked. 
Six years in space ought to be 
enough.” 

Paul glared angrily at his 
brother. Why did Jim have to 
tell her the truth? Why not 
keep up the pretense? Did 
Jim do it deliberately, just to 
see me squirm? Maybe after 
all these years of self-sacrifice 
he wants to get back at me. 

“I want you to give up 
space. I don’t want a robot 
substitute any more; I want 
my son.” Her clear blue eyes, 
still undimmed by age, were 
flecked with tears. 

“You can’t ask that of me,” 
Paul said through tight lips. 
“It’s my life out there — I 
can’t give it up now and tie 
myself down on Earth. I’ve 
left Earth for good.” 

“Stay here for me, Paul.” 

He knotted his hands. “Not 
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even for you. It’s not fair of 
you to ask me to give up 
everything just like that. 
Space is everything to me.” 

“You’ll like it here, Paul. 
You’ll forget space in a 
month.” She was coaxing, 
wheedling, trying desperately 
to hold him back. 

“I wish I hadn’t come home 
at all,” he said dully. He 
walked to the window. The 
sun was just beginning to 
drop in the sky, and the dis- 
tant spaceport was painted a 
dull orange by the dying 
day. He looked at the silver- 
red ships with their noses 
pointed to the skies. 

“Why do you want to tie 
me down? I don’t want you to 
suffer, but — ” 

“I know,” she said. “The 
same old story. You’ve always 
been selfish, Paul. You’ve let 
your brother make every sac- 
rifice for you, and you’ve 
never really shown any grati- 
tude. And you never wanted 
to obey me, either. My wishes 
meant nothing to you.” 

He looked from one figure 
to the other in anguish. Why 
were they torturing him? 
Why had this whole home- 
coming been such a night- 
mare? 

“I can’t let you do this to 
me,” he snapped. He walked 
toward the door and quickly 
strode through, passing the 


unconcerned robot, slamming 
the door hard. 

He reached the porch, 
paused, and stared bitterly at 
the quiet small-town street, 
wondering why they were do- 
ing this to him. 

It was harder to fight your 
mother than a whole world- 
full of green Denebians. 

“If I had known this would 
happen, Paul — ” 

“Forget it, Jim.” 

“I didn’t know—” 

‘‘Skip it, Jim.” Paul stared 
coldly at his brother. “I know 
why you did it,” he said after 
a moment. “You want me to 
stay here so you can go away 
somewhere, don’t you? You’re 
afraid to leave Mother alcne 
with robot-sons, so you want 
to trap me into taking your 
place here. Well, no game. 
You’ve chosen your lot, and 
you’ve got it for keeps.” 

“That’s not it at all,” Jim 
said. “You don’t understand. 
I don’t want to leave home. I 
can’t leave. I’ve bound myself 
hand and foot. I’ve lived here 
all my life; this house is like 
a shell to me by now. I’m 
thirty-five, Paul. I’m set in 
my ways now, and I can’t 
break out. I can’t tell you how 
much everything in this house 
means to me. Mother, the 
books, the furniture, even the 
robot, I can’t tell you.” 
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“Okay, skip it,” Paul said 
roughly. "Let’s eat.” 

Mrs. Robinson had made a 
lavish breakfast, all the 
things she remembered Paul 
loved, but they ate in stony 
silence. Paul kept his eyes on 
his plate and she brought him 
the food without saying any- 
thing. After the meal was 
over he quietly picked up the 
dishes and put them in the 
washer, and sat down again. 

Abruptly he got up and 
went to his old room. He 
wandered around in it, get- 
ting acquainted again with the 
things he had loved years be- 
fore, playing one of his favor- 
ite records, sitting, in his fa- 
vorite chair. Then he came 
back down. 

She was puttering around, 
dusting and cleaning, while 
Jim sat quietly in a corner. 

"Why don’t you have an 
electronic duster?” he asked. 

"’This gives me something 
to do when I’m bored,” she 
said, continuing to wipe. 
"What time is your bunkmate 
getting here?” 

“Fenner? Oh, I don’t know. 
He was in Wilmette visiting 
his family, and he’ll probably 
get through here pretty soon. 
Blastoff is tomorrow morning 
at 8, but we have to be on 
board ship tonight, at 22 
sharp.” 

‘"That means you’ll have to 


leave here about half-past- 
twenty to get to the spaceport 
on time,” she said. She con- 
tinued dusting for a while. 
When she considered the job 
finished, she put the dustcloth 
away. 

“My room looked wonder- 
ful,” Paul said. “Just the way 
it always did.” 

“I thought you’d like it,' 
she said. “Sleep well?” 

"The best. Nothing like 
sleeping at home after six 
years of spaceship cots.” 

“No,” she said. “Nothing 
like it.” 

They were silent. The door- 
bell finally ended the silence 
when it had grown almost too 
tight to bear. Paul opened the 
door and Jack Fenner burst 
through. 

He was a short, wiry man, 
smiling broadly, with thin 
space-tanned features and a 
keen-pointed nose. He wore a 
pair of rumpled Space Greys. 

“You must be Mrs. Robin- 
son,” he said. "Gunner’s al- 
ways talking about you.” 

“Gunner?” 

“Didn’t he tell you? That’s 
what we nicknamed him after 
the Deneb business.” 

“He didn’t tell us much 
about Deneb,” Jim said. 

Fenner glanced at Jim. 
“Oh, hello. You must be Gun- 
ner’s brother Jim. The one 
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who taught him how to use a 
gun.” 

"That’s right,” Jim said 
proudly. Paul frowned. 

“You mean he didn’t tell 
you about Deneb?” Fenner 
said in amazement. “First 
man in our ship to win a 
Space Cross and he didn’t tell 
you? Why, when those Deneb- 
ians came at us he held them 
off single-handed with two 
handguns until his ammo ran 
out, and then he used the guns 
as clubs till we got out to help 
him.” 

“You didn’t tell me, Paul,” 
said Mrs. Robinson accusing- 
ly. 

“I didn’t want to upset 
you.” 

“You mean you didn’t know 
your son was a hero? Hell, 
Gunner, you weren’t so mod- 
est on ship. Every time we — ” 

“Jack — ” Paul protested. 

“Blit you told that story 
from one end of space to the 
other — and I don’t think you 
ever took that medal off. I’ll 
bet you took showers with it 
pinned to your skin, you were 
so proud of it.” 

“So you’re a hero, Paul? 
You didn’t say much about 
it.” 

Paul deliberately ignored 
Jim’s question and turned to 
Fenner. "How’s your family. 
Jack?” 

“Well, there’s not very 


much of it, you know. Just my 
aunt and my kid brother. But 
my brother just passed his 
Number One and he’ll be 
shipping out for Centauri 
next month, and my aunt’s 
going to be all alone. It’s 
rough when you have some- 
one in space like that, and 
you’re all alone at home, like 
my aunt. Except for her cats, 
that is. She’s got two big 
Persians and they’re going to 
be like children for her now 
that my brother’s leaving. 
Say, Mrs. Robinson, why 
don’t you ring up my aunt 
and get together sometime? I 
think you’ll like her.” 

Hastily he scribbled some- 
thing on a slip of paper. 
“Here’s her number. Mrs. 
Grace Fenner, over in Wil- 
mette. Call her up sometime. 
She loves having guests, and 
she’ll love having Gunner’s 
mother especially.” 

“Thank you. Jack,” Mts. 
Robinson said. She took the 
slip of paper. “I’ll get in touch 
with her. But you must be 
awfully hungry. Jack. Let’s 
have dinner now and talk 
later.” 

“Fine,” Fenner said. “I’ve 
been hearing about your cook- 
ing all the way from Deneb 
back.” He followed her into 
the kitchen, and Paul and his 
brother walked in together. 
Jim gave Paul a light tap on 
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the shoulder as they entered, 
almost playful, almost as if 
it were years ago. 

After the meal, with the 
sun well below the horizon, 
Fenner stood up, stretched 
contentedly, and said, “I hate 
to rush off like this, but I 
have one more stop before I 
get back to the ship. Thanks 
for everything, Mrs. Robin- 
son. I sure intend to take you 
up on that repeat invitation 
next time we’re down Earth. 
So long, Jim.” He turned to 
Paul. “Guess I'll be seeing you 
at 22 aboard ship. Gunner. 
See you then.” 

“No, you won’t,” Paul said 
slowly. 

“What?” Fenner whirled in 
amazement. “You’re not 
transferring, are you?” 

“No. I’m pensioning out. 
I’ve decided to stay here at 
home. I’ve had my fling in 
space,” he said deliberately, 
“and now I’m going to settle 
down.” 

“You’re kidding,” Fenner 
said in a hushed voice. 

Mrs. Robinson stared at 
Paul. “You’re not going 
back.” 

“No.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, almost in 
the same moment. “It’s all a 
little joke. Paul just wanted 
to see what your reaction 
would be. He told me about 
this before. He’s going.” He 


kicked Paul in the leg surrep- 
titiously, hard, and Paul bare- 
ly managed to conceal a 
wince. He flicked a glance at 
Jim. Jim was shaking his 
head in a way Paul under- 
stood. 

“Just a little joke,” Paul 
said thinly. “Of course I’m 
going back.” But I’m willing 
to stay, he thought. 

“Of course you’re going 
back,” said his mother. 
“Heroes never quit, do they? 
You’ll have to finish the job 
on Deneb, and then stop by 
here for another couple of 
meals. I’ll be waiting.” She 
laughed, and Fenner was 
caught up by the laughter and 
and started to chuckle. 

“You’d better start pack- 
ing your things,” she said. 
“You wouldn’t want to be late 
for blastoff.” An undercur- 
rent of mirth seemed to ripple 
from her, and finally Paul 
broke his grim mask and 
smiled in relief. He felt as if 
a weight had been lifted. 

Sunup came and the ships 
in the far-off spaceport 
gleamed bright against the 
cloudless blue sky. Mrs. Rob- 
inson stared through the open 
window, squinting a little be- 
cause the spaceport was so 
far away and hard to see in 
the morning light. She watch- 
ed carefully, and, as the hand 
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of the clock reached eight, one 
of the ships slowly began to 
rise, stood for a moment on a 
tail of fire, and shot up out of 
sight. 

She turned. Jim was stand- 
ing behind her. She looked 
past him at the empty apart- 
ment, at Paul’s deserted room 
with the pajamas lying 
crumpled on the bed. 

“Our little game is over,” 
she said. “I’m glad.” 

“I’m glad too,” Jim said. 
“It was interesting, watching 
him react. His face dropped 
a mile when his double an- 
swered the door. But he’s not 
the same old selfish Paul any- 
more. He’s grown up. I 
thought he was at first, but he 
meant it when he said he was 
quitting. He had me worried 
for a minute ; suppose he had 
kept to it and actually stayed 
here? With us?” He winced at 
the thought. 

“It would have complicated 
things terribly,” she said. “It 
would have destroyed our nice 
routine completely. Well, sup- 
pose we go downstairs and get 
the poor robot working again. 
He’ll be awfully stiff after 
two days of being shut off.” 

They went downstairs, 
mother and son, and Jim took 
out the key and activated the 
Paul-robot. The robot finished 


the word he had to say, and 
stretched his limbs. 

“The family is complete 
again,” Jim said. 

“It’s good to be moving,” 
said the Paul-robot. 

Mrs. Robinson turned to 
her son. “You’d better renew 
my charge too, Jim,” she said. 
“I’ll be running down any day 
now.” 

He opened the panel in her 
back and touched the key to 
the charging-stud. 

“There. Enough energy to 
keep you going for weeks, 
mother.” He put his arms 
around his mother and his 
brother. “Now we can get 
back into our regular family 
routine again, until the next 
time Paul has a furlough. 
Then we can play the game 
again.” 

He looked at the Paul-robot 
and the mother-robot, and at 
the cozy four walls that 
bounded his little world. It 
was good to have the mother 
and brother and the home he 
loved, all the rest of his life. 
He smiled warmly, and 
thought of poor Paul fighting 
for his life on those hot, un- 
comfortable planets. 

He drew them closer to 
him. “I can’t tell you how 
much you mean to me,” he 
said. “Both of you.” His voice 
was heavy with emotion. 


THE END 
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Stoically, they rode the ship toward their destiny. 
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Captain, 

My Captain 


For twenty years this crew had roamed the 
System. But now it was over and the time had 
come for them to return to Earth — where they 
would be considered freaks. They shrank from 
the torment and loneliness, yet their greatest 
concern was: How will they receive our Captain? 


C APTAIN MARTELLO 
knew every inch of the 
ship. After twenty years, the 
Captain thought, pacing up 
and down the little cabin and 
holding tight to the dispatch, 
after twenty years you get to 
know your own ship pretty 
well. And your run, too. 

Jupiter to Earth. Mean dis- 
tance, 370,300,000 miles. Mar- 
tello looked at the dispatch 
again. For twenty years, 
Jupiter-Earth, Earth- Jupiter, 
mean distance 370,300,000 
miles, and now it was all over. 
The Captain drew a deep 
breath and started out of the 
cabin (whose paint had long 
since started to flake and 
whose few austere furnish- 
ings were long since old and 
well-worn) and wondered 
what to tell the crew. 

“Morning, Cap’n.” Martello 


glanced up. It was Sullivan — 
one of the substantial percent- 
age of the crew who had been 
with the ship since Martello 
first came aboard (20th May, 
2079, something in the Cap- 
tain’s mind whispered) and 
was still there, twenty years 
later. Sullivan, like the other 
members of the crew, was 
short, stocky, almost five-by- 
five, bald, space-tanned. He 
wore only a rag ; no more was 
needed in the heat of the fore 
section. Sullivan was perfect- 
ly adapted for space: sturdy, 
practically unbreakable, a 
powerful machine designed 
for stoking spaceship jets and 
not much else. On Earth he’d 
be a pitiful little ape, Martello 
reflected; here, on The Ship 
(it once had had a name, but 
that was years ago; twenty 
years of ferrying between 
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Jupiter and'Earth had erased 
whatever name it had once 
had and left it just The Ship) 
he ht in perfectly with his en- 
vironment. 

But that was all ended now, 
Martello thought, crumpling 
the dispatch a little tighter. 
And I have to go hack to 
Earth too. 

“Get the crew together," 
Martello said to Sullivan. “Get 
everyone here as quick as you 
can. Something important’s 
come up.” 

“Right-0,” said Sullivan 
(all formalities had long since 
vanished, long ago when cap- 
tain and crew had fused into 
the smooth-running unit that 
carried goods between Jupiter 
and Earth)- He scurried away 
into the dimly-lit corridor 
leading to the jet section. 

Martello paced up and 
down. There would be no 
opening for them on Earth; 
the spacelines were finished 
and everyone knew it. There’s 
no market for a second-hand 
ferry captain, Martello 
thought grimly — especially 
one like me. 

“What’s up, Cap’n?” 

“Yeah, what happened?” 
asked another as, one by one, 
the crew filed in. Martello 
studied them. Most, like Sul- 
livan, had been with The Ship 
since even before Martello’s 
time, had been with The Ship 


so long that they were just 
extensions of the jet tubes by 
now. Sullivan had been in the 
Ferry Service over forty 
years, or so he had once told 
Martello, and probably all of 
it ha'd been spent aboard this 
ship. And that meant a couple 
of hours loading on Jupiter, 
and then the ten-day trip to 
Elarth, and then a couple of 
hours loading on Earth, fol- 
lowed by the ten-day trip 
back. Theoretically there was 
supposed to be two days free 
leave for the crew at the con- 
clusion of each round trip, 
and at first Martello had in- 
sisted on having The Ship’s 
men take the required time 
off. But they had obviously 
not wanted to, and, after a 
while, Martello had seen why : 
The Ship was their world. 
Off ship they were just a pack 
of ugly little dwarfs, unwant- 
ed and laughed-at on Earth 
and Jupiter alike. There were 
not enough ferries in opera- 
tion for there to be a substan- 
tial colony of ferrymen at 
either end, and the crew had 
no congenial place to go while 
offship. So they stopped go- 
ing, and the two-day free 
leave became a memory and 
then not even that. The Ship 
was The World for her crew, 
and they had no desire ever to 
leave. Life, for them, consist- 
ed of losdine and ten-day trip. 
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loading and ten-day trip, and 
they neither expected nor 
asked for change. 

But now, Martello thought, 
they were getting it. The rou- 
tine was about to halt. The 
Captain watched as the crew 
stood patiently waiting. An 
outsider might have thought 
they looked all alike, but not 
Martello; twenty years’ expe- 
rience called to mind the scar 
above the right eye and asso- 
ciated it with Stevelman, or 
the long gash on the chest 
which belonged to Keller. 

“Somethin’ wrong. Captain 
Martello?’’ 

“Bad news, I’m afraid,” 
Martello said, in a voice as 
resonant and commanding as 
could be achieved. “Some- 
thing very serious has come 
up.” 

Martello wondered how the 
crew would be able to shift 
once they were put on their 
own, now that TTie Ship was 
to be taken away. All these 
ugly little men, bald and 
space-tanned, some of them 
naked and sweating from 
their exertions at the jets; 
how would they be able to 
survive in a world where they 
knew no one and had no func- 
tion ? And me, Martello began, 
and cut the thought off short. 

"Schedule, Captain,” Sulli- 
van said quietly, and Martello 

O’ CAPTAIN. MY CAPTAIN 


realized that the crew had 
been assembled and waiting 
for almost five minutes Ship- 
time. The sacred schedule. 
Martello smiled. Well, that 
was done with. 

“I’ll make it short, if not 
sweet,” the Captain said, star- 
ing hard at the crewmen. “Ef- 
fective 25 August, 2099, the 
Jupiter-Earth ferry is to be 
replaced by matter-transmit- 
ter service. Which means 
we’re cashiered.” 

Martello saw a wave of an- 
ger mixed with fear sweep 
over the faces of the crew. 
They began to mutter to each 
other, in an angry monotone 
buzz. 

“Quiet. That’s not the 
worst of it yet. We all knew 
this was coming, eventually: 
the Mars line got theirs a 
couple of years ago, and it 
couldn’t be long beWe the 
same thing happened to us. 
But at least the Mars ferry- 
men were given other jobs.” 

“What’s going to happen to 
us?” Keller shouted. 

“Good question,” Martello 
said, looking anxiously at the 
worried faces. A bolt of pity 
went through the Captain, 
pity for the crewmen so ca- 
pable on board and so helpless 
when dumped into a world 
that didn’t need them. 

“We’re to take the ship 
back to Earth and dump off 
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the present cargo. That’s to be 
our final load. The Ship is to 
be retired — my guess is they’ll 
just scrap it — and we’re to 
be pensioned out of the Ferry 
Service. It only takes four 
men to operate both ends of 
a matter-transmitter, and 
we’re not needed. Especially 
since they intend replacing all 
the spacelines with transmit- 
ters as soon as the receiving 
poles can be established. So 
we’ve had it, men.” 

“We’re not going to take 
this lying down,” Sullivan 
yelled, in his rumbling bass 
voice. “Suppose we refuse to 
go down? We could stay up 
here forever — as pirates, if 
necessary.” His anger showed 
through his heavy space-tan; 
the scar he had acquired in 
the jet blowup of ’84 blazed 
bright white against his skin. 

“No,” Martello said quietly. 
“Aside from the fact that I 
don’t intend to ruin our rep- 
utation and that of the whole 
Ferry Service, it would never 
work. Maybe the idea of pi- 
racy sounds good now, but try 
to find another ship in space : 
it’s tougher than needles in 
haystacks, in the first place, 
and in the second place there 
aren’t going to be any other 
ships to rob in a few more 
years. And you can’t commit 
piracy on a matter-transmit- 
ter beam.” 


Sullivan subsided — his 
long-instilled loyalty for Mar- 
tello was too powerful for him 
even to try to argue — but it 
was obvious to the Captain 
that the veteran ferryman 
was angry and dangerous. 
Martello glanced at the big 
chronometer overhead. 

“Almost time for decelera- 
tion. Sullivan, pick a crew and 
get to work ; I want to talk to 
the rest of you.” 

Captain Martello faced 
them squarely. 

“That’s the position. What 
do you mean to do about it — 
within the law?” 

“Why don’t we ask them to 
sell us The Ship, Captain?” 
said a voice from the back. It 
was Banneman, a younger 
man who had come aboard 
about ten years before, and 
who had not yet fully gone 
bald and near-black from the 
cosmic rays that got through 
the shielding. “Look, we don’t 
want to go to Earth and they 
don’t want us. We’re not fitted 
for life on Earth. Some of us 
haven’t been on the outside of 
a planet in twenty years. Why 
don’t we buy The Ship from 
the government and just live 
on it? We could collect our 
pensions in food and fuel at 
regular intervals.” 

“Yeah,” Stevelman added 
— Martello recalled that Stev- 
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elraan had been one of the 
first to stop taking leaves, 
preferring instead to stay on 
ship. “We could even run our 
own private ferry service. For 
people who didn’t trust the 
matter-transmitters, maybe.” 

M a r t e 1 1 0 leaned back 
against the wall and, for a 
moment, permitted the sug- 
gestion to seehi plausible, be- 
fore rejecting it. 

“I don’t think they’d do it. 
They want us out of space, 
and they don’t want us drift- 
ing around on our own. No 
other ship’s ever been allowed 
to do it; why us? No. Listen 
to me : you’re all grown men, 
and you’re going to have to 
face this like men. We’re go- 
ing to take The Ship to Earth, 
unload our cargo, and hand 
over The Ship. Then we’re go- 
ing out into the world to shift 
for ourselves, It’s not too late 
for you to forget The Ship 
and settle down on a planet.” 

Martello looked at them. 
They were obviously discon- 
tented, but they loved and re- 
spected their Captain, and 
they were listening. 

“Back to your posts, now. 
Let’s get this old crate down 
to Earth in record time !” 

The crew dispersed. Cap- 
tain Martello opened the door 
of the cabin and walked in- 
side, locking the door. No one 

O’ CAPTAIN. MY CAPTAIN 


was going to come bothering 
now. 

Fine advice, Martello 
thought, fingering the long 
row of logbooks filled during 
twenty years of ferrying. 
“You’re all grown men.” I 
told them. I talked to them 
like a mother. Like a mother. 

Captain Martello pulled 
down a logbook at random 
and flipped through its pages, 
smiling absently at the close- 
packed, tiny writing. I’ve held 
their hands for twenty years, 
and nursed them. But who’s 
holding my hand? Wfmt am I 
going to do when we get back 
to Earth? You can’t tell the 
captain from the cabin boy^ 
without a scorecard. 

The mirror — Martello’s one 
concession to vanity — reflect- 
ed ironhard muscles. Arm, 
stocky body, gleaming bald 
head. All my hair — last had 
any on Aug. 30, 2088. Right 
here in the logbook, 

Martello leafed through the 
pages and found the entry. 
“Today my remaining strands 
of hair fell victim to the rays. 
Now I know I’ve left Earth 
for good. They should see me 
now.” Further down the page 
was one of the countless nota^ 
tions of completion which 
made up the bulk of Martello’s 
entries. “Landed Jupiter to- 
day and unloaded ten crates. 
They never tell me what I’m 
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carrying ; I wonder if the men 
ever think of looking? Prob- 
ably these were just ten crates 
of respirators, but it might 
have been anjrthing else. Ten 
crates of the new green lip- 
sticks I hear all the women on 
Earth are using this year, 
maybe. I’m sure the Jovian 
females wouldn’t want to be 
behind style. 

“The crew voted not to take 
the two days again, so we’re 
loading up tonight and head- 
ing right back. At this rate 
we’ll average better than six- 
teen round trips an Earth 
year, and that should be a 
record. Maybe I’ll apply for a 
medal.’’ 

Martello put the book back 
and sat down gently, flicking 
up the oxygen level in the 
cabin a bit. This room was 
home, and would be for an- 
other day — no more. On Ship 
Martello was boss, the wise, 
respected, infallible leader. 
Better than boss; God. But 
on Earth? 

It’s been a long time. Per- 
haps suicide (contemplated at 
20) would have been better 
than this eternal shuttling be- 
tween Jupiter and Earth. But 
one could get used to the shut- 
tling, even come to love it. 
Only eventually the wonder- 
ful security of the shuttling 
had to end, and when it does 
end — as it is ending now — 


back to Earth. And there, 
Martello knew, there was no 
godhood waiting, just laugh- 
ter. 

The crew would make out 
all right; they weren’t sen- 
sitive enough to be disturbed, 
once the transition was made. 
But their position is different 
entirely, Martello thought, 
leaning back with eyes closed. 
Tomorrow the closed cycle of 
days would break open and 
captain and crew would spill 
out onto Earth. The only 
thing to do was to rest, and 
to begin all over to build up 
strength. 

Someone was banging on 
the door. Hard. 

“Wake up. Captain! We’ve 
put down !” 

Martello leaped up from the 
hammock. For the first time 
in twenty years, the Captain 
had overslept and had failed 
to supervise personally the 
landing on Earth. Not that 
Sullivan couldn’t handle the 
spiral landing orbit just as 
well, and possibly even better, 
but Martello had always been 
there. Until now. The pattern 
was starting to break down. 

Martello selected the most 
impressive uniform of the 
three in the wardrobe and put 
it on. It was only necessary to 
wear full dress every ten 
days, while unloading; the 
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ship’s dehumidifier didn’t 
work very well any more, and 
Martello generally wore only 
enough to emphasize the ex- 
istence of a gulf— a tiny one, 
but still a gulf — between cap- 
tain and crew. There was no 
real need for the crew to wear 
anything in the heat of the jet 
sections, and they rarely did 
while working. The habit had 
begun — somewhat hesitantly 
— about five years after Mar- 
tello had taken over. 

The Captain when dressed, 
left the cabin and started out 
to supervise the unloading, 
another customary job. But 
Sullivan had already started 
the work, and Martello saw 
there was no reason to inter- 
fere. Sullivan had seen to it 
that all the men were properly 
dressed before they went out- 
side, and that each crate was 
being checked out properly. 
Martello, suddenly feeling the 
traditional steel exterior of a 
space captain in port too 
heavy to maintain, sat down 
weakly on a bulkhead and 
watched. 

“All the cargo’s out. Cap- 
tain,” Sullivan said. He paus- 
ed. “There’s a crowd outside.” 

“Souvenir hunters, probab- 
ly,” said Martello. “They each 
want a chunk of The Ship to 
take home.” 

Sullivan ignored this. “Any 
orders?” 


Martello felt an intense de- 
sire to be alone, all alone with 
The Ship and no one else. 

“Take the men outside and 
shut the hatch after you.” 

“You staying here?” Sul- 
livan asked, still obstinately 
standing near the hatch. 

“I have some last-minute 
things to finish up,” Captain 
Martello said, wishing fer- 
vently Sullivan would leave. 
Every moment the little man 
continued standing there 
seemed to make things worse. 

“Get out,” Martello said, 
slouching despondently on the 
bulkhead. 

“Anything I can do, cap- 
tain?” 

“Get out!” 

Sullivan retreated a couple 
of steps, and then approached 
Martello. “Captain ... I know 
what it must be like.” Sulli- 
van reached out to take Mar- 
tello’s arm. “Come on — let’s 
go.” 

Infuriated, Martello sud- 
denly reached out and knock- 
ed Sullivan sprawling with a 
backhand blow. Sullivan hit 
the wall with a dull bang and 
got up slowly. Martello watch- 
ed him; it was the first time 
the Captain had struck a 
crewman in twenty years, ex- 
cept for an incident the day 
after Martello had taken over 
The Ship. 

“I know what it’s like,” Sul- 
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livan said quietly. He turned 
and left, and Martello sat 
there in the dimness, staring 
at nothing. 

Twenty years seemed to 
float by. All of Martello’s 
great golden accomplishment 
of becoming a captain seemed 
to turn to dross. It was all 
over now, and all empty. 

The hatch turned, and Sul- 
livan came back in. From the 
outside. Captain Martello 
heard the noise of a huge 
crowd. 

“They’re all waiting for 
you, Captain. You’d better 
come out.’’ 

Slowly, reluctantly. Captain 
Martello stood up and fol- 
lowed Sullivan, walking slow- 
ly through the hatch. It would 
be the first time she had stood 
on the solid ground of Earth 
since her unprecedented at- 
tainment of a captaincy, 
twenty years before. It didn’t 
feel very good to be back. 

An immense crowd was 
waiting for her out there, and 
a great roar went up as Sul- 
livan and Captain Martello 
emerged from the ship. A lit- 
tle knot of officers in resplend- 
ent uniforms was waiting. 
Martello recognized the Ma- 
jor General who had commis- 
sioned her in 2079. He had 
been very much bewildered at 
the prospect of giving a 


woman command of a ship, 
but she had fulfilled the re- 
quirements, come through all 
the tests magnificently, and 
they had had no choice. The 
Major General — she had for- 
gotten his name — was now 
glorious in the uniform of a 
Marshal, and he came to- 
wards her, with microphone 
in hand. 

He was saying something 
about her, but she didn’t hear 
the words in any coherent pat- 
tern. He was talking about 
her unprecedented accom- 
plishment in being a woman 
space captain for over twenty 
years, her inflexible schedule, 
the way she had broken all 
records for the Jupiter-Earth 
ferry, the glory of it all, the 
book she would undoubtedly 
write, the fame everlastingly 
hers, and a lot of other things, 
while the cheering of the 
crowd grew and grew. They 
were roaring her name, over 
and over again. 

There were women in the 
crowd, and Captain Martello 
looked at them. They were 
tall, soft, long-haired, pretty. 
They were women, real 
women. The Marshal con- 
tinued to drone on, and Mar- 
tello saw her crew standing in 
a worshipful group not far 
away, looking amazed and be- 
wildered. 

There were real women in 
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that crowd, but they were 
praising her for being a 
woman — she, who had the 
muscles and the mind and the 
bald head of a man. And they 
were telling her, too, that she 
was a hero who would never 
be forgotten. 

Suddenly she realized that 
the fears she had known the 
day before had been ground- 
less. She would not be pen- 
sioned off and forgotten, 
laughed at, a strange sort of 
freak. No; she was a hero. Of 
course she would never be 
able to take her place among 
other women, but that was no 
cause for fear; rather, that 
was her great claim to glory. 

They were pinning some 
sort of medal on her, but she 
hardly noticed. 

Twenty years ago she had 
made her choice. She had 
given up Earth and the life of 
an earthwoman, and chosen to 


act as if she were a man. This, 
she saw now, was the only 
fulfillment possible for her. 
Had she stayed on Earth, she 
would have been just another 
ugly duckling. But she made 
herself into something unique. 

Sullivan moved closer to 
her as the cheering swelled 
and swelled. 

“I never wanted to tell you 
this on Ship,” he said, “but I 
think you’re sort of beautiful, 
Captain.” But from his voice 
Captain Martello knew that 
he meant not the sort of beau- 
ty a man finds in a woman, 
but the sort he might find in 
a goddess. 

“Until we’re mustered out. 
Mister Sullivan, you’ll address 
me either as Captain or. as 
Sir,” Captain Martello said 
coldly. But there were tears at 
the edges of her eyes, and she 
began to smile a little as the 
cheering grew still louder. 


THE END 



“I wonder who the center one's for?" 
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THE LUNATIC PLANET 


It has been said that only a thin line separates genius 
and insanity, and the idiot must certainly regard the 
genius as a madman. But perhaps this point is of no 
great importance when we consider the opposite: What 
does the genius really think of the idiot? 


T he Terran Colony on Chi- 
ron was going to be just 
what Dane Chandler wanted. 
He sensed it the instant he 
stepped off the interstellar 
liner and set foot on Procyon’s 
fourth planet. 

With surprise he noted that 
the colony was not at all the 
primitive outpost he had fear- 
ed it would be ; it was a bus- 
tling active little globe. That 
pleased him. Chandler had 
come to Chiron hoping to find 
a small, tight group of colo- 
nists in which he could create 


a niche and where he could 
feel he really belonged. 

He paused uncertainly at 
the edge of town, watching the 
busy workers, the hurrying 
farmers and builders. He 
sensed a sudden, youthful ex- 
uberance, as he drew from all 
this activity, a feeling of 
growth and expansion of 
which he could be a part. A 
sort of joy arose in him, a 
warmth. 

But it was a joy he had felt 
before. And going to space 
had not been the solution then. 
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The screaming native collapsed under the splintering blow. 
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or leaving space to return to 
Terra. 

When the liner had blasted 
off — Chiron was just an in- 
significant stop on a route 
which covered a dozen stars — 
Chandler turned to study the 
three other prospective colo- 
nists who had made the voy- 
age from Terra with him. 
There was a pretty girl, impa- 
tient to join her farmer-hus- 
band on the new planet; a 
short, stocky farmer; a non- 
descript spacefarer, one of the 
many who drifted the space- 
lanes from planet to planet. 
Ail three had approached 
Chandler on the ship when 
they learned that he, too, was 
going to Chiron, but Chandler 
had not been friendly with any 
of them. 

Hornaday, the farmer, turn, 
ed to Chandler and said proud- 
ly, “I’m expecting my brother 
to meet me at the depot. He’s 
been living on Chiron for five 
years.” 

“Really?” said Chandler, 
looking at the golden-green 
sky. 

“Used to write me about 
how wonderful and new every- 
thing is here. Kept telling me, 
so I decided to come. We’ve 
both been saving for two 
years for my passage — we did 
not even write to each other, 
to save on postage.” 


“Yes,” said Chandler. He 
had put a year of his space 
pension into his passage-fee. 
He took a deep breath. The 
air smelled good. Chandler 
realized with a shock that this 
was probably the first time in 
his life that really fresh air 
had ever entered his lungs. 
First there had been the soup 
that passed for air on Terra, 
and then, through the long 
years in space, the purified but 
subtly stale air of spaceships. 
And then, when londiness had 
finally driven him from space, 
the air of Terra again. But 
here the air was fresh and 
good. 

A short, heavily-tanned, 
wind-creased man approached 
the little group of new ar- 
rivals. Chandler scanned the 
newcomer’s face and saw that 
beneath the scars of the ele- 
ments he bore the same good- 
natured simple face that be- 
longed to the farmer on his 
right. The newcomer must be 
Hornaday’s brother. Chandler 
thought. He was right. 

The two men embraced un- 
ashamedly. Hornaday picked 
up his little bag of belongings 
and, talking excitedly, follow- 
ed his brother off into the 
town. 

Chandler watched them dis- 
appear into the heart of the 
colony, staring at the two 
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broad backs side by side. In a 
few weeks Hornaday would 
blend with the other colonists. 
His Terran background would 
melt and trickle away, and he 
would be working side by side 
as a member of the colony. 
Chandler envied him. 

A white-haired colonist, tall 
and straight and smiling, ap- 
peared abruptly at Chandler’s 
elbow. “I’m Kennedy,’’ he said. 
“You’re Dane Chandler?’’ 

Chandler glanced at the 
other, surprised. “Yes,’’ he 
said. “Are you the man who’s 
supposed to meet me?” 

“That’s right. Glad to see 
you. Chandler. We can use 
men like you here on Chiron. 
Come on — I’ll show you where 
you’re going to stay.” 

Kennedy began to walk off 
in the direction the Horna- 
days had taken, and Chandler 
followed him. 

“I’m relocation director, 
among my other jobs,” Ken- 
nedy explained. “It’s my duty 
to see that all the new arrivals 
get satisfactorily settled and 
orientated. Since you don’t 
know anyone on Chiron yet, 
I’ve taken the liberty of as- 
signing you a roommate. He’s 
Jeff Burkhart, one of our ear- 
liest colonists — came here on 
the second ship, back in ’16 — 
and I think he’ll be able to 
help you get acquainted with 
the set-up here.” 


Th^ turned down a long, 
straight street with small 
houses on either side of a well- 
paved road. The street was 
studded with twisted, red- 
leaved miniature trees. 

“You’re a former spaceman, 
aren’t you ?” 

“That’s what my applica- 
tion said. I got tired of the life 
after a while and quit. I 
thought space would be the 
life for me — I don’t mind be- 
ing by myself sometimes — but 
I couldn’t take the emptiness, 
the loneliness — ” 

“I know,” Kennedy said. “I 
used to do the Jupiter run.” 

“Y-ou know, then. Two years 
ago I pensioned out and went 
back to Terra to settle down.!’ 

“You didn’t stay on Terra 
very long,” Kennedy observed. 

“They didn’t want me, and I 
didn’t want them. It worked 
out very nicely. No one was 
interested in a spaceman who 
had spent half his life out of 
the main stream of things. 
And it was like living in a bee- 
hive, staying on Earth. 
Twenty million people in this 
city, thirty million in that one, 
and I think I knew four people 
altogether by name. It was 
worse living in a city of 
strangers than in space. So I 
came here. New, small colony. 
I want to find a place where I 
belong.” 

“I see,” Kennedy said. 
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Dane Chandler hoped he had. 

“Burkhart’s a good man for 
you,” Kennedy went on. “He’s 
a solid individual. One of our 
best men.” 

“I’d like to get to meet 
him,” Chandler said. “Hey — 
what's that?” 

A preposterously tall, chalk- 
white humanoid alien with 
long clawlike hands and an 
appearance of great fragility 
was coining up the street to- 
ward him, laughing and cry- 
ing all at once. When he saw 
Chandler he clapped his hands 
and gave a wild roar of laugh- 
ter, then dashed onward down 
the street. 

“That’s one of the natives — 
the Chirenes.” 

“Is it drunk, or just plain 
silly?” 

“That native is as sober as 
you are,” Kennedy said, 
frowning. “He’s insane, that’s 
all. They’re all like that. It’s a 
planet of total lunatics.” 

Chandler racked his mem- 
ory for some fact he might 
have learned about the natives 
of Chiron. But there were so 
many worlds, so many sorts of 
aliens — he gave up. 

“Lunatics? How come?” 

“No one knows. They were 
living a sort of nomadic exist- 
ence when we got here, and 
some of them decided to hang 
around the colony. The rest 


vanished somewhere as soon 
as they spotted us. We’ve 
never been able to find them.” 

Finally they stopped walk- 
ing, and Kennedy indicated a 
trim three-room house. “I’ve 
assigned you this one. I think 
you’ll like it, and Burkhart 
ought to be able to handle any 
questions you may have. Or 
you can come see me if there’s 
trouble. Everyone knows 
where I live — ^just ask any- 
one.” 

They entered the house. 
Burkhart was stretched out 
on a comfortable-looking 
foamite sofa, reading. He 
snapped off the projector and 
rose to greet Chandler. 

“I’m Jeff Burkhart,” he said 
warmly. “You’re Dane Chan- 
dler, right?” 

Chandler nodded. Burkhart 
was almost as tall as he was — 
nearly two meters — and had 
obviously been a powerful 
man in his youth. Some of his 
muscle had turned to fat, but 
he still seemed to be in good 
shape. He looked to be about 
sixty. Chandler decided, not- 
ing that Burkhart’s hair was 
prematurely gray. 

“Glad to meet you. Chan- 
dler. Welcome to Chiron, and 
all such sentiments. Kennedy’s 
probably welcomed the devil 
out of you by this time. He’s 
good at it.” 

“I’ll let you two get ac- 
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quainted,” Kennedy said, and 
left, smiling. 

With formalities over, the 
two men confronted each 
other almost icily for a mo- 
ment. Chandler determined 
not to reveal anything until 
Burkhart did. At last the older 
man flung himself loosely on 
the couch. 

“You know anyone in the 
colony, Dane ? Got any friends 
here, I mean?” 

“Not a one,” Chandler said. 
“I can’t recall having very 
many friends anywhere, to 
speak of.” 

Burkhart smiled faintly, 
and Chandler realized that he 
appeared to be inviting pity. 

“I don’t mean it that way,” 
he snapped. “It’s just that I 
never found time to make 
friends. I was always alone in 
space except when I was on 
Terra, and you know what 
Terra’s like.” 

“Seven billion people on a 
planet fit for three. Sure, I 
know. But we’ve only got a 
few thousand here.” 

“What kind of work do you 
do?” Burkhart asked. “I’m 
one of the hiring organizers 
here.” 

“I’ll start off building, I 
think. I want to know I’ve had 
a hand in building Chiron.” 
He leaned back, stretched out, 
and did his best to summon an 
enthusiastic smile. 


Burkhart found him a job 
in a construction project, and 
Chandler tried conscientiously 
to become friendly with the 
men he worked with, but it 
was no good. The same thing 
which had driven Dane Chan- 
dler into space at the begin- 
ning — the feeling that there 
was a wall between him and 
the rest of the world — ^kept 
him from really getting to 
know anyone on this new 
planet. Even Burkhart re- 
marked openly about it. 

“I can’t figure you out,” he 
said one night at the Enter- 
tainment Casino. “I’ve lived 
with you three weeks and you 
are still almost a stranger.” 

Chandler sipped his drink 
and said nothing. 

“For instance,” Burkhart 
went on, “you went to space. 
You never really told me why 
you quit, or where you served. 
You were lonely, you said, but 
that’s pretty vague. How lone- 
ly? Didn’t you stop at ports 
long enough for women to — ?” 

“Lay off,” Chandler said. 

Burkhart ordered another 
drink. “No. I think it’s impor- 
tant. Why’d you leave space, 
really?” 

“Space fatigue,” Chandler 
said. “Too many solo trips.” 

“I see,” Burkhart said. 
“You may think I’m pry- 
ing — ” 
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“I do.” 

“I’m just trying to help 
you.” 

“Thanks,” Chandler said. 
He gulped the drink and lean- 
ed back in his chair. The 
Casino was filled with laugh- 
ing colonists, and weaving 
through the gay crowd like 
white threads through black 
were a few of the natives, bi- 
zarrely dressed and wild-look- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you ever visit 
some of the men you work 
with, Dane?” Burkhart prod- 
ded. “I’ll bet you don’t even 
know all their names. Do 
you?” 

Suddenly Chandler hated 
Burkhart. 

“There. I’m right. They’re 
just faces to you, instead of 
people. I think that’s your 
trouble ; you’ve been away 
from people so much you don’t 
know what they are. If you 
weren’t so wrapped up in 
yourself all the time, you’d — ” 
Burkhart broke off suddenly. 
“Watch out, you clumay 
idiot!” 

A native had come by, and, 
flailing his arms aimlessly in 
the air, had knocked Burk- 
hart’s drink all over his lap. 
Infuriated, Burkhart rose and 
in one swift motion knocked 
the tall, elongated alien to the 
floor. Instantly the sound of 
laughter died' away in the Ca- 


sino and a hundred pairs of 
eyes turned to watch. 

“You idiots have been in my 
hair long enough,” Burkhart 
shouted vehemently. “Why 
don’t you learn to stay away 
from us ?” He stared down at 
the Chirene who lay on the 
floor, his pale tongue licking 
in and out of his mouth. 

Chandler sensed that Burk- 
hart’s rage was mounting 
within him, and he stood up 
next to the older man in an at- 
tempt at heading off the ex- 
plosion. 

“Sit down, Jeff. The poor 
animal didn’t mean to knock 
your drink over, after all.” 

“Shut up,” Burkhart said. 
“This isn’t the first time they 
have done that.” He scooped 
up the alien, holding him by 
the bunched-up front of his 
robe. The Chirene’s head tow- 
ered almost a foot over Burk- 
hart’s. “You’ve been going out 
of your way to bother me, 
haven’t you?” Burkhart de- 
manded. 

“Let go of him, Jeff,” Chan- 
dler said. 

“I’ll let go of him, all 
right!” He flung the alien 
across the room; he crashed 
into a table and collapsed in a 
heap, while glass cascaded 
down, broke, and tinkled. 

Chandler drew back his arm 
and hit Burkhart in the face. 
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hard. Burkhart sank softly 
into his seat. A trickle of blood 
began to wind from the corner 
of his mouth. 

Thank you, someone said. 

“You’re welcome,” Chan- 
dler replied automatically. 

Then he realized that no 
voice had broken the stillness 
that pervaded the Casino. 

Thank you. For once some- 
one has defended us from him. 

Chandler slowly turned, un- 
derstanding who had spoken, 
and looked inquiringly at the 
grotesque alien. The alien re- 
turned his glance, and calmly 
nodded. 

“It was telepathy, wasn’t 
it?” Chandler asked after he 
had finally gotten the cadaver- 
like alien back to his room and 
dropped him on the couch. 
Burkhart had watched coldly 
as Chandler picked up the 
Chirene and dragged him out, 
but had made no move. 

The alien’s name was Oran, 
and he was half drunk and 
half insane. He drooled and 
laughed and cried and cursed, 
but gradually began to calm 
down. 

Yes, it was telepathy, said a 
quiet voice in Chandler’s 
mind. 

“I was right,” Chandler 
said. 

The alien laughed. Chandler 
studied him carefully — an ab- 


surd, clownlike figure, almost 
seven feet tall, stretched out at 
full length, slowly twitching 
first one limb and then an- 
other. 

“Your people regard mine 
as insane,” the alien said 
aloud, slowly. “But you are 
the insane ones. Your i>eople 
have destroyed ours,” he said 
tunelessly. 

“What’s that?” 

“There are always such un- 
dercurrents of hate fiowing 
from your minds. Our only 
fault was that we could see 
into them.” 

The alien closed his eyes 
and curled up into a fetal ball. 
Chandler waited patiently, 
and at last he uncurled. 

“I haven’t been this coher- 
ent in years,” the Chirene re- 
marked. “My people — why do 
you radiate all this curiosity? 
— my people lived here before 
yours came to colonize. We 
never needed to speak out loud 
— always in the mind, as I did 
to thank you. Then you came 
and destroyed us. We looked 
into your minds — we couldn’t 
help it — and our minds were 
blasted by the horror and hat- 
red we saw in yours. We went 
insane.” 

Chandler sat down heavily. 
The Chirene struggled to his 
feet and tried feebly to leave, 
but Chandler concentrated on 
controlling the alien mentally, 
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and succeeded. He subsided. 

“You’re the first who knows 
w'e have the sorn sense. We 
lived in the closest mental rap- 
port, sharing every thought 
and every emotion. And the 
first Terrans landed and came 
forward to greet us, and we 
extended our minds to them as 
is our custom, and we looked 
in, and the pit of filth that lay 
at the bottom of their minds 
swept us down. But I’m talk- 
ing too much. Let me go, 
please.” 

The alien pulled himself to 
a sitting position again. 

Wait, Oran, Chandler or- 
dered. 

“You’re too strong for me,” 
the alien said. “I feel the pres- 
sure of your mind on mine, 
and I’m not strong enough to 
resist. You Terrans are all 
alike.” 

“Is this true — about what 
happened to your people?” 

“I’m not a Terran, Chan- 
dler. I can tell only truth.” 

“Were they all — all of them 
destroyed?” 

Oran hesitated. “Were 
they?” Chandler repeated. 

“No,” Oran said. “Some fled 
to the desert and hid there. 
No Terran will ever find out 
where.” 

Suddenly the alien paled al- 
most to a bright white. Chan- 
dler realized that the Chirene 
had picked up his thought 


even before he had let it rise 
from his subconscious. 

No. I won’t take you there. 
I can’t! 

Oran turned away and be- 
gan to sob convulsively. Chan- 
dler wandered up and down 
the room, while the picture 
slowly began to form in his 
mind — the picture he knew the 
alien must have constructed 
long before it had shaken into 
place in the cruder mind of the 
Terran. 

Point one : telepathy ex- 
isted. 

Point two: the aliens were 
unable to bear the proximity 
of presumably filth-ridden 
Terran minds. 

Point three: a telepathic 
Dane Chandler would 1^ one 
who at last would be no longer 
isolated from his fellow men. 

Point four : if — 

I wish you had let me lie on 
the Casino floor. Yes, your 
guess is right. Telepathy can 
he induced in humans. 

Chandler paused and stood 
still as the alien’s mind crack- 
led out the thought. The final 
piece of the jigsaw puzzle 
clicked neatly into place and 
he turned to face the sobbing, 
miserable Chirene. 

You’ll take me to the hidden 
Chirenes, Oran, Chandler’s 
mind said. It was Chandler’s 
most powerful need, the need 
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to associate and blend with 
other men, the one factor that 
had always been missing from 
his personal equation. Now 
the solution was in his grasp. 
Relentlessly he let his mind 
pound against the helpless, al- 
ready-weakened mind of the 
alien. You’ll take me there, 
Oran. 

It was a command rather 
than a question. 

After a long silence Oran 
answered, out loud. “You Ter- 
rans never satisfy yourselves. 
You’ve destroyed a wonderful 
civilization and now you’re go- 
ing for the remnant of it. All 
right. I can’t defend against 
your mind. I’ll lead you to my 
people. You’ve made me sell 
out my race. All right. Chan- 
dler ; get your things together 
and let’s go — Terran!” 

The last word was an ex- 
plosive spitting thought that 
ripped into Chandler’s brain. 
He looked grimly at Oran, and 
tried to let his mind beg for- 
giveness. 

The Chironian desert was 
wide and flat, with clumps of 
thick vegetation holding down 
the sand dunes. Oran set a 
merciless pace through the 
yellow sands, and Chandler 
followed, not speaking and 
trying not to think. The tall 
figure of the alien bobbed con- 
stantly in front of him. Chan- 


dler winced at the realization 
that he was grinding the last 
speck of self-respect out of the 
Chirene, but he saw himself 
approaching the end of a 
weary quest. 

For as far as he could see, 
there was desert. It looked the 
same all around, except for 
the dark patch far behind him 
which marked the end of the 
desert and the beginning of 
the verdant land where the 
Terran colony was situated. 

As dusk began to settle and 
the strange purple Chironian 
twilight covered the land. 
Chandler realized that the 
alien could very easily be lead- 
ing him in circles, waiting for 
his food to run out. 

“Are we heading in the 
right direction, Oran?” he 
asked, breaking a silence that 
had endured for almost twelve 
hours. 

The stinging response 
came : Am la Terran ? 

Stung by the rebuke. Chan- 
dler looked away and began 
silently to make camp for the 
evening. They settled and 
awaited the night. 

Chandler lay awake for 
hours, dreaming of the hidden 
city that was somewhere 
ahead, and planning. Oran, 
next to him, seemed to be in 
deep slumber. 

Penally, Chandler dozed off. 
After what semeed like hardly 
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any elapsed time, he awoke 
brusquely to the sound of wild 
laughter. 

He needed a moment to ad- 
just to wakefulness. Then he 
peered into the darkness and 
saw the figure of Oran, dash- 
ing off through the Chironian 
night. 

Oran, he telepathed desper- 
ately. Come back! 

But the alien kept running. 
Chandler watched him go, 
helplessly. There was no use 
trying to pursue the long- 
legged alien. 

I cannot face my people. 
The sudden thought reached 
Chandler like a cry drifting 
on the winds. Oran continued 
running until he faded from 
sight as if hidden behind a 
curtain of black. Chandler 
stood staring into the night 
for a while, and then sat down 
on the shifting sand and 
awaited the coming of dawn. 

When Procyon rose to bring 
morning. Chandler surveyed 
the situation. Somewhere 
ahead of him was the hidden 
city of the Chirenes. Behind 
him was the Terran colony. 
He would have to take his 
chances with the desert, he 
decided, and keep going. 

He headed through the 
trackless sands, mind fixed 
firmly on the unknown desti- 
nation ahead. The sun rose 


higher and higher in the sky, 
and he cursed Oran more and 
more as it grew hotter. Fre- 
quently he turned to make 
sure the Terran colony still lay 
behind him. It would never do 
to wander for days only to 
blunder foolishly back to the 
colony without having found 
anything. 

A great green bird leaped 
from the clinging shubbery as 
he tramped through it, and, 
uttering angry squawks, head- 
ed for the sun. Chandler con- 
tinued through the long after- 
noon, stopping occasionally to 
empty the gi’itty sand from 
his boots. 

For the hundredth time he 
checked the colony, now just a 
speck on the horizon. Then he 
moved forward. The sun was 
oppressively hot now, and 
sweat was trickling down his 
back. There was nothing in 
sight but rolling dunes and 
low shrubs. The silence roared 
in his ears. 

Chandler began to feel that 
Oran had tricked him after all 
and left him to die in the des- 
ert. But there could be no 
turning back now. He moved 
ahead. 

Go no further. Halt and re- 
turn. 

The thought struck him in 
the forehead and held him for 
a moment, and the suddenness 
of it brought a flash of fear 
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racing down the back of his 
legs. 

“Who said that?” he asked 
aloud. 

Then he passed a hand 
across his eyes to clear away 
the sweat, and silently an- 
swer his own question. 

Don’t go any further, Dane 
Chandler. We cannot bear 
your presence. 

“Who are you?” said Chan- 
dler. 

You needn’t pretend, Chan- 
dler. You knotv who we are. 
We have watched you closely 
since you first encountered 
Oran. 

“You know what I want, 
don’t you?” 

The sorn sense is not for 
Terrans, Chandler. Go back 
and let us mourn alone. 

“I’ll decide that,” Chandler 
said. He took a tentative step 
forward. There was no resist- 
ance. The ghost of a suspicion 
wandered through his mind. 

Yes, came the confirmation. 
We cannot prevent you from 
approaching. We ask you — as 
between civilized beings — to 
go back and not expose us to 
your mind. 

Chandler kept moving, plac- 
ing one foot carefully in front 
of the other. He could feel the 
mental voice of the aliens 
growing desperate. 

“You know what I want,” 
he repeated. 


Do you really want telep- 
athy, Chandler? Do you really 
want to be able to look at the 
minds of your brothers? We 
have already seen them. We 
knotv what lies beneath their 
surfaces. 

Chandler stared at the 
bright glinting of the sun on 
the hot sands. “Yes. I want it. 
And I’ll leave you in peace if 
you’ll give it to me.” 

He took another step for- 
ward. 

We have no choice, said the 
silent voice, and there was a 
note of pain in it. We cannot 
bear the nearness of your 
mind any longer. We will shoto 
you how to realize your latent 
extrasensory powers, and 
then leave us. 

Chandler quivered. “I’m 
ready,” he said. 

Open your mind to us. 

Chandler relaxed, closing 
his eyes, and let their minds 
flow through his, feeling them 
rising and swelling in a celes- 
tial symphony in perfect har- 
mony. Their minds bathed his, 
explored his, beat upon his. He 
sank to his knees in the sand. 

Suddenly perception burst 
upon him as if an explosion 
had blasted away scales from 
his eyes. Their minds were 
open to his. 

It was one great mind com- 
posed of individual members. 
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blending and merging to form 
a unity. A sense of being in 
the presence of a divinity 
washed over him and left him 
breathless. 

Then it was over. As sud- 
denly as it had begun, it end- 
ed. Their minds closed to him. 
The weight of that rejection 
bowed him lower in the sand. 

Go. We have kept our word. 
Go back and look at your 
brothers. 

“Can’t I stay here with 
you?” Chandler finally asked. 

It would destroy us. You 
have what you want. Go. 

He nodded to the invisible 
aliens somewhere before him 
in the desert. The thought of 
the colony and all its people 
came to him. 

“Right. I’ll go.” 

His head throbbed and 
pounded as he about-faced. 
The speck that was the Terran 
colony was hidden by the 
afternoon shadows, but he felt 
the presence of Terran minds 
in the distance, and he set out 
across the desert to reach 
them, to join them, to offer 
them the gift he bore. 

As he approached the col- 
ony a vague uneasiness began 
to wander through his mind, 
growing slowly until it became 
a definite feeling of fear. The 
colony loomed up before him 
and he strode toward it, won- 


dering who he would encoun- 
ter first. 

It was Kennedy. The white- 
haired relocation director 
smiled and waved when he 
saw him. Chandler held his 
powers in check as best he 
could, waiting for the moment 
to let them free. 

“I’ve been looking for you, 
Dane,” Kennedy said. “Jeff 
Burkhart told me you had 
some sort of fight with him, 
and I want to smooth things 
over if I can. We don’t want 
any of that on this world — we 
want to get away from fight- 
ing here, Dane.” 

Chandler held his mind 
frozen. “I’ve been away,” he 
said, ignoring Kennedy’s 
words. “Something’s happen- 
ed to me.” 

He let down the bars and 
his mind opened up, enfolding 
Kennedy and all the other 
minds within reach of his. 
There was a moment of 
awareness, and then Chandler 
fell to the ground, writhing in 
agony. 

“\^at’s wrong?” Kennedy 
bent hurriedly to examine him. 
Chandler buried his face in 
the ground and wrapped his 
arms around his head to shut 
out the thoughts that beat 
against his brain. Kennedy 
lifted Chandler as if he were a 
baby. 

Chandler peered into the 
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bottom of Kennedy’s mind, al- 
lowed his own mind to see 
through the windows of the 
other’s eyes and into his brain. 
He yelled, broke loose, and 
dashed off heading for the des- 
ert. 

When he was far enough 
from the colony he threw him- 
self down on a sand dune and 
tried to collect himself. 

Looking into Kennedy’s 
mind had been like crawling 
through a pit of worms. On 
the surface Kennedy was a re- 
spected member of the com- 
munity, a leader of men, a 
righteous and honest man. But 
under the coating of virtue 
lay a nest of hatreds, fears, 
pain-memories, with twisted 
dreams and evil schemes, coil- 
ing and uncoiling like prison- 
ed vipers trying to break loose. 

And Kennedy was consider- 
ed a good man. 

Chandler could see now why 
Oran considered his life over, 
why the remaining sane Chi- 
renes had retreated to the des- 
ert. Whatever it was (that 
lurked below the surface of 
the Terran mind, it was not 
something which could be 
looked upon safely. 

Chandler saw his fate clear- 
ly: he would have to resign 
from humanity. 

You asked for it, a voice 
said. The som sense was your 
greatest desire. Was it pleas- 


ant, the mind of your brother? 

“Let me come to you,” 
Chandler pleaded. “You did 
this to me.” 

You were responsible for 
everything. Now face it. 

Chandler scooped up a 
handful of sand and whirled it 
through the air. “But I’m 
worse off than ever. Now I’m 
neither man nor Chirene. Let 
me come to you.” 

We would if we were able. 
Chandler, the Chirenes re- 
plied. We are not vindictive. 
But our safety must come be- 
fore yours. Your mind is dead- 
ly to us. 

Chandler began suddenly to 
run across the sand toward 
the hidden city. 

Stop. 

“No!” 

Now that you have the sorn 
sense, we have a poxver over 
you that we did not have be- 
fore. We ask you not to come 
closer to us. You carry a 
plague in your mind. 

“You can’t stop me,” Chan- 
dler shouted defiantly. “You 
can’t just shut me out.” 

We can. 

They unleashed a bolt of 
thought that slapped Chandler 
to his knees. He rocked dizzily, 
tried to withstand it, failed 
and fell. 

Yowr mind is now open to 
ours. We can wipe it clean and 
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eliminate the danger of your 
existence. 

“No,” Chandler said. De- 
feated, he sat up dazedly, rub- 
bed his forehead, and slowly 
crawled away across the sand. 
The massed Chirene mind 
gradually withdrew its pres- 
sure until he was completely 
alone. 

He stood by himself in the 
desert for a while, thinking. 
The Chirenes had cut him off, 
walled him up, cast him loose. 
They neither could nor would 
have anything to do with him. 

And as for the Terrans? 

He let his mind rove ginger- 
ly over the desert toward the 
colony, and, feeling only a 
mild revulsion but none of the 
horror produced by close con- 
tact, examined the thoughts of 
the Terrans much as he might 
study a drugged scorpion. No, 
there could be no return. 

He wandered off in the des- 
ert, exploring the colony with 
his mind and, despite all, ex- 
ulting a little in his power to 
project himself across miles 
into the minds of others. The 
emptiness of the desert sang 
to him. 

He sensed an unfamiliar 
mental voice. Another. Two 
more. He probed a little deep- 
er and found that they wei'e 
new colonists landing. Chan- 
dler examined them detached- 
ly. Farmers, young wives, all 


with the festering grimness in 
the heart of their minds. 

Chandler had the greatest 
power known to the human 
mind. But it cut him off from 
humanity forever. Angrily, he 
kicked up some sand. 

Perhaps, he thought, some- 
where on Chirene there was a 
mind he could reach and touch 
and know without recoiling. 

There must be one, he 
thought. 

No. Not even one, came the 
reply. 

I thought you weren’t lis- 
tening to me any more. Chan- 
dler said. I thought you had let 
me go. 

Your thought broke through 
our barrier. 

There is one. Chandler said. 
There must be someone tvhose 
mind I can know. 

Then look for him, the Chi- 
renes said, and withdrew. 

“I’ll live in the desert,” 
Chandler said out loud. He 
thought of Terra with its 
teeming billions, and of the 
emptiness of space. “One by 
one I’ll sound out their minds, 
looking, looking at the inner 
thoughts, the thoughts be- 
neath the thoughts. There 
must be one. If not now, then 
later. I’ll find him.” 

He extended a probing beam 
of thought, entered the mind 
of Jeff Burkhart, withdrew, 
found the mind of the farmer 
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Hornaday, and withdrew 
again. They were not the ones. 

Chandler squinted and saw 
a figure approaching him 
across the desert, waving to 
him as he trotted over the 
sand. It was Kennedy, Chan- 
dler saw. He turned, ignoring 
him, and started off deeper 
into the desert to begin his 
lonely vigil. He examined and 


discarded, examined and with- 
drew, looking, looking, as he 
headed for the heart of the 
desert. 

Someday, somewhere, there 
would be an answer. He knew 
that, as he knew he was alive. 

In the meantime, Chandler 
was alone — alone, with his 
terrible power. 

More alone than he had ever 
been before. 


THE END 



“It’s nice we can make a little spending 
money while here on EarthI" 
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CALL ME 
ZOMBIE! 


T he troop-train let Phil 
Marsh off at Grand Cen- 
tral, and he stood in the midst 
of a jostling mob of his ex- 
buddies, wondering whether 
to call Marylin or not. She 
wasn’t expecting him until 
Friday; it was only Wednes- 
day, now. 

Someone nudged him. 
Harry Davenport. “Let’s go 
get a beer,” Davenport said. 
“Our first as civilians again.” 
“No. My wife — ” 

“Your wife can wait. She 
isn’t figuring on having you 
come home till Friday, any- 
way. Give the gal a decent 
amount of time to say good- 
bye to her boy friends, huh? 
What’s a few more minutes ?” 

Marsh scowled. “I don’t 
like jokes like that — ” 

“Jakes? Who knows?” 
Davenport said. “Strange are 


Phil Marsh came home to 
find a new set of laws. No 
man his own master; no 
freedom; no individuality. 
A world of puppets. So Phil 
had a mission — to find 
the puppeteer. 


the ways of servicemen’s 
wives.” 

Marsh heaved his duffel- 
bag higher on his shoulder 
and glared coldly at Daven- 
port. He and Davenport had 
been drafted around the same 
time and had spent two years 
in the same outfit ; still. 
Marsh felt he hardly knew the 
tall, hard-faced man at his 
side. And suddenly he didn’t 
want to know him any more. 
There was something about 
Davenport — 

“So? You coming for a beer 
with me?” 

“The hell with a beer. I’m 
going home. I haven’t seen my 
wife in two years, and I can’t 
get home soon enough.” 

Davenport’s cold eyes twin- 
kled. “I’m warning you, you 
better call first. You never can 
tell what you’ll find if you 
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come popping in on her like 
that!” 

There wasn’t room in the 
crowd for Marsh to hit him. 
Angry, he shouldered his way 
through the mob, went past 
the cotton-candy booths and 
the newsstands, found fifteen 
cents in his pocket and bought 
a token. At least that hadn’t 
changed; they were talking 
about raising the fare to 
twenty cents, but they hadn’t. 

The new fluorescents made 
the IRT track incredibly 
bright and airy, though they 
showed up all the dirt. Marsh 
stood all the way into Brook- 
lyn, got off at his old station, 
walked the familiar five-block 
walk to his house. It all look- 
ed pretty much the same, 
though he didn’t recognize any 
of the kids playing out in 
front. 

He paused for a moment 
outside the house, fumbling 
through his civilian belong- 
ings for his house-key, still 
angered at what Davenport 
had said. 

He knew Marylin better 
than that. Grinning in antici- 
pation of her surprise, he ran 
up the stairs, jiggled the key 
into the lock, and opened the 
door. 

“Hey! Guess who’s home, 
Marylin! I — ” His voice died 
away. 
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She was standing in the 
middle of the floor, stock-still, 
eyes open, mouth gaping, 
looking very much like a de- 
partment - store - dummy ver- 
sion of herself. Marsh had 
never seen anyone so dead- 
looking and yet so alive. 

It was as if she had been 
turned off when he went away 
— and hadn’t been turned back 
on yet. 

No more than a fraction of 
a second passed before she 
was awake and smiling warm- 
ly, but that fraction of a sec- 
ond was enough. Life flowed 
back into her ; the change was 
apparent. But Marsh felt a 
cold chill as she skipped across 
the floor to wrap herself ju- 
bilantly around him. 

“Phil! Phil! You said Fri- 
day, and it’s only Wednesday ! 
Darling, I was going to have 
the place all fixed up to sur- 
prise you, with ribbons and 
streamers and things — but I 
guess this is a much better 
surprise — isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” he said, with- 
out any warmth at all. His 
mind kept going back to the 
thing he’d seen when he 
opened the door — the puppet- 
Marylin who’d awakened into 
the real one when she realized 
he was watching her. 

He couldn’t help thinking 
of Davenport’s warning — you 
never can tell what you’ll find 
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if you come popping in on her 
like that. Maybe, Marsh 
thought, Davenport hadn’t 
been talking about possible 
infidelity. Maybe it was some- 
thing uglier and deeper and 
more horrible than that. 

Marylin’s hand brushed his 
cheek lightly. “I can’t believe 
you’re really back. My mind is 
sort of geared to Friday — I 
was counting the days and the 
hours and tomorrow I was go- 
ing to start counting the min- 
utes.” 

“They processed us through 
quicker. That was all there 
was to it. The Friday dis- 
charges gained two days — and 
we even get paid for them!” 
Marsh tried to smile, but the 
thought of — that — dampened 
his lightheartedness. 

“You seem strange,” Mary- 
lin said. “Cold . . . almost 
frightened. Is there something 
wrong? Darling, two years 
... I hope they didn’t do any- 
thing to you!” 

He jerked out of his strange 
mood with an effort. “No — it’s 
just being home, that’s all. 
And thinking.” He looked 
around. “The place is fixed up 
nice. You’ve been taking care 
of it for me.” 

And it looks just the ivay it 
did when I went atvay. Com- 
plete to the cigarette-ashes in 
the ashtray, and the dishes in 
the sink. 


Like a stage-set, he thought 
weirdly. Stage-sets don’t 
change unless someone 
changes them. 

“There’s beer in the ice- 
box,” Marylin said. “Your fa- 
vorite brand. I was stocking 
up for Friday.” 

“Let’s go have some, then. 
My throat feels pretty dry.” 

He followed her into the 
kitchen. He was remembering 
something else, now — a long 
discussion he had had with 
Harry Davenport, a year or 
so back. He had forgotten 
about it. But now, as if trig- 
gered, it rose to the front of 
his mind. 

It wasn’t long after Basic, 
and they had been stationed 
in Germany on a do-nothing 
post where the chief activity 
was drinking the dark Ger- 
man beer (very tasty) and 
ogling the passing German 
frauleins (very hefty). 

Marsh and Davenport had 
had an afternoon to kill in 
Hamburg; they were serving 
as chauffeurs for some of the 
brass, and while the high-level 
conference went on across the 
street the chauffeurs were 
free to cool their heels until 
wanted. 

They were in one of those 
German combination hotel- 
bars and pickup- joints, drink- 
ing authentic Bock beer and 
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saying very little. Marsh 
hadn’t been in the Army long 
enough to be used to the idea 
of being separated from his 
wife, and he was lonely and 
not very talkative. Being with 
Davenport didn’t help ; the 
big man always seemed half a 
million miles away and frosty 
as the top of Everest. Marsh 
knew hardly anything about 
him, despite constant contact 
with him. 

But then a German girl 
came waddling along, the 
kind who looked to have 
grown fat and healthy on a 
diet of sauerbraten and beer. 
She was young — twenty-five 
or thereabouts — and might 
have been pretty with fifty 
less pounds aboard. Marsh 
stared broodingly at her. Her 
fat smiling face bore no sign 
of intelligence. 

And after her came another, 
and another. Pleasant plump 
girls who seemed to be cut 
from a cookie-tin. 

“Look at them,” he said. 
“Waddling along ten or 
twenty an hour, and all of 
them alike. Like so many pup- 
pets without strings, moving 
along a fixed path and not 
knowing what the hell for. 
Damn, I’m getting philosophi- 
cal in my old age, huh?” He 
swilled down more of the 
dark, rich beer. 

But Davenport looked at 


him, cold amusement in his 
face. “Maybe they are.” 

“Huh? Are what?” 

“Puppets. Like you said.” 

Marsh shook his head in 
confusion. “What the hell are 
you talking about?” 

“It’s an old theory of mine. 
That most of the world’s peo- 
ple are golems — dummies, 
with no real life of their own. 
That just a few of us are real- 
ly alive, and the rest of us 
just toys, playthings to give 
an appearance of reality to 
the world surrounding the 
real few.” 

A gust of cold wind blew 
suddenly into the streetside 
cafe. Marsh shivered a little. 
“Dummies? Puppets?” 

“Yeah. Why not?” 

“Of course,” Marsh said, 
“We're among the real peo- 
ple, you and me. Or else we 
would never be talking about 
it like this.” 

Davenport chuckled. “I 
don’t know about you. But 
Vm real.” 

That conversation, nothing 
but a beery bit of time-pass- 
ing speculation then, now took 
on a sharp-focussed imme- 
diacy. 

Marylin was bustling 
around the kitchen, taking 
two cans of beer from the re- 
frigerator, opening them (a 
little spray of beer frothed up 
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at her, the way it always did) , 
pouring them carefully, so as 
not to put heads on them, into 
the tall pilsener glasses 
Marsh had bought one day 
about three years before. 

She looked real. 

The freshness of her smile, 
the whiteness of her teeth, the 
trim little figure and the yel- 
low-brown hair — 

Real? 

Or the work of an ingen- 
ious puppet-master? 

Sweat beaded Marsh’s face. 
He said, “Marylin — when I 
came through the door a little 
while ago — I thought there 
was something funny about 
the way you looked.” 

“Funny? Why, what could 
you mean?” She efficiently 
cleared away the empty beer 
cans and set Marsh’s drink on 
the table before him. 

He groped for words. “I 
mean — you looked sort of va- 
cant. Like an empty body 
someone had hung up to dry. 
I almost got the feeling you 
had been standing like that 
for two years, ever since I was 
drafted. That you’ve just 
been carefully designed as a 
toy for me. That you aren’t 
real at all, Marylin. Not 
really real.” 

She looked searchingly at 
him. “Phil, let me touch your 
forehead. You must have 
caught something when you 


were overseas. Malaria, or 
something that affects the 
brain.” 

He shook her hand away. 

Maybe I am crazy, he 
thought. Brain-fever. This is 
no way to be talking to my 
wife ten minutes after coming 
home from Germany. 

But Davenport’s mocking 
words bit into him, drifting 
back clear and sharp. 

He sipped his beer. 

“Phil—” 

“Eh?” 

“Those things you said a 
minute ago. You were kid- 
ding, weren’t you? It’s just 
some crazy thing, some joke 
you heard overseas. About 
being real.” 

“Oh — yeah, sure. Sure, kid. 
Don’t listen to me too serious- 
ly. The sight of you makes me 
a little slaphappy, that’s all.” 

But he was thinking: If 
there’s just a few of us real 
ones and Marylin’s only a 
puTTpet, I ought to be able to 
turn her on and off whenever 
I felt like it. What good’s a 
toy you can’t turn on and off? 

He thought about it a while. 
Turned it over six different 
ways in his mind, while Mary- 
lin carried away the empty 
beer glasses, washed them, 
moved around the kitchen 
tidying things up. She looked 
real, lovely, desirable. 
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He decided to test it. 

“Marylin?” 

“Yes, Phil?” 

“Stop. Just stop. Freeze. 
Fm turning you off like the 
puppet you are. Pretend I 
never came back from the 
Army. Pretend you’re still 
frozen here, waiting for me.” 

He expected her to giggle 
scornfully, or to get angry, or 
to react in any one of the 
ways Marylin would react to 
such a ridiculous request. But 
she didn’t do any of those 
things, though. 

She froze. 

One minute she was Mary- 
lin, smiling, breathing, lov- 
ingly grinning at him. A 
minute later she was the 
slackjawed empty thing he 
had seen when he came in, 
rigid, vacant-eyed, drained of 
all life and personality and 
motion. 

He walked up to the thing 
that had been his wife and 
gently touched her forehead. 
It was cold. The warmth that 
had been Marylin was just 
part of the illusion. 

Illusion. He felt chilled. 

“Come out of it,” he said 
hoarsely. “Wake up, Mary- 
lin. Unfreeze.” 

It was as if a light-switch 
had been turned; she awoke, 
life flowing back into her. 

“What was that you said, 
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Phil? I’m afraid I didn’t quite 
hear yo — ” 

“Freeze.” 

She froze again. On, off. 
Flick, flick. Just a puppet. 

Marsh walked to the win- 
dow and looked outside. It 
was just an ordinary Brook- 
l3Ti afternoon, kids coming 
home from school, a punch- 
ball game going on in the 
street, a young mother rock- 
ing her baby to sleep across 
the way where it was sunny, 
a policeman directing traffic at 
the big intersection up ahead. 

He looked back at the 
empty Marylin. He wondered 
how much of the world was 
illusion, how much real. He 
wondered how he had stum- 
bled into this nightmare. 

/ would have been better off 
if I never met that devil 
Davenport, he thought bitter- 
ly. He started me thinking 
about this. If I hadn’t started 
it I’d still be happy, still have 
Marylin. And the whole 
damned world. 

Almost without knowing 
what he was doing he slipped 
on a jacket that had hung in 
his closet two years, walked 
past the frozen Marylin-thing, 
past his abandoned duffel-bag, 
and out the door. He didn’t 
bother locking it. 

He started down the stairs. 
A creaking sound came from 
below, and a fat figure round- 
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ed the balustrade on the sec- 
ond floor. Mrs. Giovanetti, the 
landlady. 

Her round little eyes beam- 
ed as she caught sight of him. 
“Why, Mr. Marsh! You 
weren’t supposed to be back 
till Friday, and I was going 
to bake a cake for — ” 

“Freeze,” he said. “Turn 
yourself off.” 

Mrs. Giovanetti seemed to 
slump into herself and stood 
lumplike on the stairs like a 
potato sack. Shuddering, 
Marsh walked around her and 
continued on down. He wished 
he had come back on Friday. 
If he hadn’t caught Marylin 
by surprise that way, this 
wouldn’t be happening. 

He came out into the bright 
clean sunlight. A boy and a 
dog came by: the boy about 
eight, dirty-faced, the dog a 
wire-haired terrier that didn’t 
like being held on its leash. 

“Hey, kid.” 

“Yeah, mister?” 

“I’m tired of you. Stop be- 
ing alive.” 

The boy became a statue of 
a boy. And the terrier stop- 
ped straining at the leash and 
froze, just like that, leaning 
forward with its tongue half 
out. 

Marsh kept going. 

The delivery boy bringing 
up the groceries — a pimple- 


faced teenager who was prob- 
ably worrying about the draft 
himself. Marsh froze him, ex- 
tracted the pseudo-life with a 
word. 

The policeman waving the 
cars on became a blue-clad 
atatue. The cars obediently 
stopped ; Marsh stepped off 
the sidewalk and came over to 
the driver of the first car. 

He was a balding man in 
his fifties. He leaned out the 
open window and Marsh froze 
him. A Buick behind them 
started to honk. Marsh made 
the honking stop. 

A cold sort of numbness 
grew in him as he moved on 
down the block, heading to- 
ward the subway. His feet 
were taking him on; he had 
no idea of where he was go- 
ing, or why. But it took just a 
word to drain life from the 
puppets he met. 

At the comer newsstand, an 
old woman was sitting behind 
a stack of newspapers. Marsh 
put down a dime, picked up a 
paper, and froze her. He took 
back his dime. The newspaper 
had all the usual news, the 
crises and the Presidential 
statements, the UN debates 
and the baseball scores. The 
Dodgers were in third place, 
battling for second. The 
President was returning from 
his vacation, smiling, tanned, 
healthy-looking. 
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“Is it all a game?” Marsh 
asked out loud. “Played out 
for my benefit only? Am I the 
only real one?” 

It looked that way. 

“What’s that, Mister?” a 
passing truckdriver asked. 
“You got troubles?” 

Marsh froze him too. 

He moved on ... on through 
this world of stringless pup- 
pets that danced out their 
dramas for him. He wondered 
if it went on this way all over 
the world, or just where he 
was. He had been in Germany, 
seen the frauleins and gulped 
the bock beer. Was Germany 
frozen in pseudo-death now 
that he was in America? For 
that matter, did people freeze 
every time he looked the other 
way? 

There wasn’t any way of 
finding that out, he thought. 

I’m the only one that’s real. 
In the whole damned world. 

It was a shocking, numbing 
realization. 

He reached the subway ; 
busy shoppers jostled past 
him as if they didn’t know he 
could stop them in their tracks 
with a word, or perhaps a 
thought or a sour look. Marsh 
scooped change out of his 
pockets and scowled when he 
saw he had no tokens. The 
line at the change-booth was 
ten or twelve people long. 


But there was an easy solu- 
tion. He moved up the line, 
freezing them as he went, and 
reached the front. The change- 
booth keeper was staring pop- 
eyed at him. 

“You can freeze too,” Marsh 
said. He reached into the 
booth and took a token for 
himself. What did stealing 
fifteen cents matter now? 
What did anything matter? 

It was like moving through 
a world of soap-bubbles that 
popped at his command. 

The uptown express came 
along, crowded. Marsh step- 
ped inside and rode silently to 
Manhattan, listening to the 
conversations going on all 
around him, to the flapping 
of mouths with no meaning 
intended. Bitterly he glanced 
from one face to another. Be- 
hind the flickering eyes, 
behind the faces and the 
smiles — nothing, he thought. 
Just emptiness. 

The train arrived at Grand 
Central. Marsh stepped out, 
stuck his head back into the 
train, and said, “I’m tired of 
all of you. Stop!” 

Conversation died away. 
Marsh left the train, conscious 
of the trail of demolition he 
was leaving behind him, 
knowing that none of it mat- 
tered at all. 

It was funny, he thought, 
how your world could fall 
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apart like this. Your nice, 
normal world, with a pretty 
wife and a house in Brooklyn 
and your army discharge 
papers in your pocket, becom- 
ing nothing but puppettry and 
illusion. Soap-bubbles. 

He stepped out of the sub- 
way station at Madison and 
42nd. Traffic whizzed by ; busy 
people were heading home for 
dinner. The streets were 
jammed. 

Marsh cupped his hands 
and yelled, “Anyone who can 
hear this, stop! I order you! 
Me!” 

Within a radius of twenty 
feet or so, all life stopped. He 
was surrounded by a circle of 
statues, of tree-trunks that 
had been people. 

He walked down 42nd, 
heading westward, stopping 
all life as he went. The spec- 
tacle of New York’s busiest 
street silent, lifeless, clotted 
with New Yorkers frozen 
where they stood, was awe- 
some, almost terrifying. 

For what ? Why was all this 
done ? he asked. And am I the 
only real one ? 

Times Square was thronged 
with people, thousands of 
them ebbing forward toward 
the subway kiosks. A barker 
was huckstering for a sight- 
seeing tour of the city. With 
sudden inspiration. Marsh 
froze him and snatched his 


megaphone from his numb 
hands. 

Veins stood out on Marsh’s 
throat as he yelled his com- 
mand to the thousands in 
Times Square. And they be- 
gan to stop; the toys ceased 
moving. 

All except one. 

Marsh waited, and a nerve 
in his cheek began to quiver. 
A tall, casual-looking man 
was weaving his way through 
the clusters of stiffened pedes- 
trians, his face grim, his lips 
clamped together. 

It was Harry Davenport. 

Marsh let the megaphone 
drop and waited for Daven- 
port to approach. 

“Look here. Marsh — you 
can’t go about doing this ! 
You’re wrecking the whole 
show ! I’ve followed you up all 
the way from Brookljm. Do 
you have any idea how much 
confusion you’ve caused?” 

“It’s your fault,” Marsh 
said accusingly. “If you 
hadn’t kept that mouth of 
yours shut — ” 

“Oh, come now.” 

“Don’t give me that I If you 
had shut up, I wouldn’t ever 
have found out about this! 
The world was a nice place. I 
liked it. And now look what 
you’ve done!” 

“Couldn’t you always turn 
everyone back on again. 
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Marsh? It’s no harder than 
turning them off,” 

Marsh scowled unhappily. 
“And could I live with them 
any more, knowing they were 
all just puppets? No, Daven- 
port. I’ll turn the whole 
damned puppet show off.” He 
waved his arms, encompass- 
ing all of Times Square. “The 
whole world will be just as 
frozen and as dead as Times 
Square. Dammit, this didn’t 
have to happen.” 

Davenport said, “You made 
it happen. You didn’t have to 
take me seriously.” 

“Well, I did. And I’ll turn 
you off too. Go on — freeze !” 

Marsh waited. But Daven- 
port did not freeze. He con- 
tinued to frown grimly, to 
breathe, to blink his eyes. 

“It didn’t work,” Marsh 
said. “You’re the first one it 
hasn’t worked on. That means 
— you must be real, too! So I 
have to share the world with 
you? How many of us are 
there, Davenport?” 

The tall man shook his 
head sadly. “Only about a 
dozen. Marsh. We found out 


about . . . things, and we cre- 
ated things for our own 
amusement. We didn’t expect 
you to become so violent when 
you found out the truth. But 
your destructiveness has been, 
in its way, amusing. We tire 
of it, though.” 

“So what? What can you do 
to stop me?” 

“A great deal.” Davenport 
looked very sad. “There are 
different levels of realness. 
Marsh. The lowest you see 
around you — people with no 
life of their own, who can be 
turned on and off at will. 
Then there are those who are 
truly real. And then a third 
kind, intermediate, whom we 
create for special diversion. 
Such as you. But you’ve over- 
done your job. We can’t have 
you upsetting everything.” 

“Me? You’re crazy!” Marsh 
burst out. “I’m just as real as 
you are, and — ” 

He never finished the sen- 
tence. Shrugging his shoul- 
ders sadly, Davenport spoke 
the words that would turn 
Marsh off. 

THE END 


no 
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Vault of the Ages 


They are sending you into the future to look around. 
Everything is fine until you come to the times when 
humanity is going the way of the buffalo and the dodo. 
Does this worry you? Don't let it. Just write your 
report and come back or you’ll find yourself playing 
nurseinaid and baby-sitter to the last man on earth. 



W HEN I agreed to pilot the 
first time-machine to the 
future, I expected it to be a 
quick trip. My instructions 
were, simply, to look around, 


see what the world of Ten 
Million A P. was like, and re- 
turn. 

Return ! What a sweet 
word! I often dream of re- 


in 


turning to the bustling, 
crowded world of 2075 I left 
behind — but here is where I 
belong, and here is where I 
must stay. 

The time-machine, the first 
of its kind, seemed to work 
pretty well after some tests 
with rabbits and such, and so 
it was decided to hire -a test 
pilot — me — and see what 
would happen. I remember the 
ring of taut, anxious faces 
that surrounded me in the lab 
that day as I climbed up the 
pedestal, threw open the 
heavy copper door, and got in. 

They were all excited. You 
would have thought they were 
the ones risking their necks, 
not me. But that’s the way it 
always is. They were worried 
about the success or failure of 
their time-travel project; I 
had nothing to lose but my 
neck. 

So after the proper 
speeches and impressive- 
sounding explanations to the 
press, I was told I could leave. 
The Big Moment had come. I 
clanged shut the door, flipped 
the switch as instructed, and 
let the cybernetic governors 
take over control of the time- 
vessel. I only half believed the 
thing would work, and I didn’t 
much care. My pay was the 
same either way. 

There was a low singing 
hum, and I saw the bearded 
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face of Professor van Brod, 
who was watching me 
through the port, melt and 
swirl as the time-vessel picked 
up momentum, and then I 
peered through the port and 
saw that not only the Profes- 
sor but also everyone else and 
the whole laboratory had van- 
ished. I was alone, in the grey 
nothingness of the space-time 
continuum. 

I looked at my watch. Ten 
after two. I was scheduled to 
spend a few hours in the fu- 
ture, and then return to 1975 
at precisely quarter-past-two 
the same day. To the onlook- 
ers, only five minutes would 
have passed, no matter how 
much time I spent in the fu- 
ture. 

I sat back comfortably and 
waited. 

After a while, I got bored 
watching the grey blankness 
go whizzing by. "rhe big dial 
in the front told me that only 
about three million years had 
elapsed, and thus I hadn’t 
even reached the halfway 
point in my journey. 

I began to wander around 
the ship. It was fairly spa- 
cious, and well - furnished. 
There was a goodly library of 
senso-tapes, and a projector; 
also a healthy stock of syn- 
thetic food concentrates, and 
a drug closet that included a 
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considerable supply of reju- 
venol, the new miracle reju- 
venating drug. 

Puzzled, I surveyed the 
treasure-trove for several 
minutes, wondering why in 
blazes a ship expected to be 
gone for part of a day at most 
would be stocked with all this 
stuff. 

Then the answer occurred 
to me, and it didn’t make me 
very happy when I’d figured 
it out. 

They were making sure that 
I’d be well provided for — in 
case the ship got stuck some- 
ivhere. 

This was a trial run. They 
weren’t at all sure the time- 
vessel was going to function 
as they expected, and they in- 
tended to make things as cozy 
as possible for their poor test 
pilot in case he met with some 
unforseen fate in the far fu- 
ture, such as discovering that 
the time-machine went only in 
one direction — forward. 

Professor van Brod had as- 
sured me that the journey in 
both directions would be as 
safe as a subway ride — but 
obviously some of the others 
in the project had their doubts 
about it, in view of the things 
that had been packed on board 
for my benefit. 

I stared angrily out at the 
greyness for a few minutes, 
annoyed at myself for letting 


them mislead me, before it 
occurred to me that I was be- 
ing foolish; as a professional 
test pilot, I’d faced worse dan- 
gers than this before, and had 
somehow always come out 
mostly in one piece. It was my 
job. I had no right to kick 
about possible danger. 

I must have dozed off for a 
while, because the next thing 
I knew there was a fairly solid 
bump! as the ship settled to 
the ground. A gong went off, 
and when I looked up I saw 
the dial registering Ten Mil- 
lion. End of journey. 

I dashed to the porthole and 
looked out. Well, the ship 
hadn’t been a failure, at least. 
There was no way of telling 
where — when — I actually 
was, but it was definite that 
the ship had gone somewhere. 
I wasn’t in the laboratory any 
more, for sure. 

Outside, everything was 
perfectly flat and bleak. I saw 
long vistas of brown, grassless 
plains, with no trace of moun- 
tains; evidently the ceaseless 
work of the wind had worn 
away the hills. 

Up above was the sun, look- 
ing pretty much like the sun I 
remembered. It seemed a little 
dimmer, and a little redder, 
but not very much so. 

I flattened my nose against 
the pane, trying to see around 
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the corner of the ship. But as 
far as I could see, there was 
just this — emptiness. 

I checked my guns to see if 
they were loaded — they were 
— and, thus armed against 
any terror the future might 
hold, I started to heave open 
the outside door. A minute 
later, I emerged and dropped 
lightly to the ground, ten mil- 
lion years ahead. 

The air was clean and 
sweet, with a pleasant cold 
tang in it. I didn’t know what 
month I’d landed in, of course, 
but it seemed like late-autumn 
weather, when the air has that 
sharp, fresh quality of oncom- 
ing winter. 

I started to walk. Empty, 
everywhere — ^just the endless, 
unvegetated plain. It was a 
worn-out planet, or else a very 
young one. The wild thought 
struck me that perhaps I’d 
gone backwards, not for- 
wards, in time. Perhaps, I 
thought, I had plunged into 
the misty past, back before 
the beginning of life. 

Then I walked around the 
ship, and what I saw con- 
vinced me that I’d gone in the 
right direction. 

It was a giant building, 
leaping up from the bare plain 
like a great gleaming tooth 
clawing at the sky. All around 

was the desolate wasteland. 


and the lone skyscraper seem- 
ed incredibly incongruous in 
this vast prairie. 

Hesitantly, I moved toward 
it. It was streamlined and 
glowing with a radiant 
warmth that had no particular 
visible source, and it was win- 
dowless. I crossed the half- 
mile that separated it from 
my time-vessel quickly, listen- 
ing to the thud-thud of my 
footsteps as they broke the 
eternal silence of this distant 
era. 

When I approached, I saw, 
carved over the door in letters 
ten feet high, the inscription : 
The Vault of the Ages. I drew 
forth my camera and photo- 
graphed it, for use as evidence 
when I returned. 

Then I headed for the 
doors, and they swung open as 
I came close to them. I stepped 
in, and the sound of my foot 
crossing the threshhold was 
doubled and redoubled fantas- 
tically by the echoes, which 
went running wildly up to the 
far-off end of the corridor. 

I was in a museum — ^the 
final museum of mankind. 

I wandered through the 
brightly-lit, dustless, silent 
hallways for hours, forgetting 
how the time was passing. It 
made no difference, anyway; 
the time-machine was set to 
return me to a point in time 
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exactly five minutes after my 
departure, no matter how 
much time elapsed for me in 
the future. And what I saw in 
the Vault of the Ages was too 
exciting to come away from 
voluntarily. 

It was nothing less than a 
record of man’s accomplish- 
ments, from the very begin- 
nings. Near the front entrance 
I saw incredibly ancient-look- 
ing clay tablets, saw time- 
yellowed bone knives and 
chopping tools from the unim- 
aginably distant past. 

As I moved on, the exhibits 
kept pace. There was a color- 
ful reproduction (or was it 
the original?) of the cave 
drawings from Altamira, and 
other relics of primitive man ; 
then I saw the implements of 
civilization, books, money, 
tools. There was an automo- 
bile there, an amazingly well- 
preserved Model T. An 
airplane, a V-2 rocket, every 
example of man’s ingenuity. 

But the whole of our paltry 
two thousand-odd years took 
up just a tiny part of the mu- 
seum, for there were ten mil- 
lion years to come. I saw an 
entire spaceship on the third 
floor; 1 saw a model of my 
time-machine. I saw things I 
did not understand, and other 
things I don’t want to talk 
about. I wandered on through 
the endless halls for hours on 


end, just barely scratching the 
surface of what was to, be 
seen. The museum was a re- 
pository for every accomplish- 
ment of mankind throughout 
all his long history. 

And then, just as I was 
starting to feel hunger pangs 
and was on the point of decid- 
ing to turn back and return 
later, I came to a bend in the 
corridor. I rounded it, and my 
eyes were struck with a glow- 
ing, luminescent radiance em- 
anating from a large metal 
door. 

I moved closer and read the 
inscription on it : 

MAN’S FINEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 

And as I took another hesi- 
tant step closer, I broke the 
photoelectronic beam and the 
mighty doors swung open. 

Welcome, man of the past, 
a thin, dry voice said. I stared 
ahead into the inky blackness 
that enfolded me, struggling 
to regain the use of my eyes. 

Finally I became used to the 
dark, and I looked around to 
see who had spoken. And I 
saw Them. 

There were a dozen of them. 
Tiny, wrinkled, hideously an- 
cient gnomes, sitting in im- 
mense chairs. Their chests 
were rising and falling, slow- 
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ly, methodically, but that was 
the only sign of life. 

“Who — who are you?” I 
stammered. 

We are all that is left, said 
the same voice. And now I 
realized that no voice had 
spoken, except in my mind. 
These ancients were commu- 
nicating telepathically. 

"All?” I asked. 

There are twelve of us, the 
voice said. Six men, six 
women. We have been here a 
thousand years, and we will 
remain a thorwand years 
more. Someday, perhaps, we 
xvill die. 

There was a note of longing 
in that last sentence, of great 
age yearning for the long- 
delayed end. I looked at them 
— the last twelve men and 
women of Earth, sitting there 
like so many dried-up prunes, 
waiting for death. The race 
that had done so much, that 
had left the proud memorial 
that stood alone on the desert- 
ed planet — had come to this. 
Twelve old fossils, waiting to 
die. 

There were twenty when 
we came here, another tele- 
pathic voice said, taking up 
the story. Eight of us have 
been fortunate. Someday 
death will come for the rest of 
us, and we will have ended our 
long wait. 

I stood in the middle of the 


darkened room, feeling their 
presences around me. “Why 
has this happened? Why are 
you here — just waiting to 
die?” 

What else is there to do? 
one of them asked sadly. 

We have grown old, said 
another. We can have no chil- 
dren. We feel it is time that 
mankind’s strivings reach 
their end, and the end is long 
in coming. Some of us have 
waited ten thousand years. 

Ten thousand years ! No 
wonder they were tired of 
life! 

It was incredible. The last 
people on Earth, all long past 
the age of childbirth, sitting 
in this vast museum in the 
darkness at the end of time, 
their own prime exhibits. And 
nothing could be done. 

Nothing? 

Yes, something I The 
thought struck me at once. I 
looked around at the twelve 
living corpses. 

“Don’t go away,” I said. 
“I’ll be right back.” 

The utter inanity of what 
I’d just said didn’t strike me 
until I was outside the mu- 
seum and dashing frantically 
over the plain back to my ship. 

I found what I wanted, and 
hurried back. Rejuvenol — that 
was the answer ! The miracle 
drug ! Perhaps it might not be 
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too late to reverse time for 
these last survivors of man’s 
greatness, to turn the clock 
back and make them young 
again ! 

My employers had thought- 
fully included the rejuvenol 
for my use, in case I was un- 
able to return, and wanted to 
prolong my life. The newly- 
discovered drug, the wonder 
drug of the age, relieved the 
sufferings of old age, brought 
about a rebirth of vitality and 
youthful vigor. 

But this was a use its manu- 
facturers had never dreamed 
of. I was bringing new life to 
a dying planet! 

I followed the path through 
the winding building to the 
great shining door once again, 
and burst in. 

What are you going to do? 

“I’m going to bring you 
back to life,’’ I said. “This 
drug — maybe you don’t know 
about it. It dates from the 
dawn of time, practically — 
2075 A.D. My era.’’ 

What will it do to us? 

“It’ll make you young 
again,” I said, as I started to 
prepare the injections. “You 
can go out and repeople the 
Earth, and keep the flame of 
life going.” 

Why? Why start all over? 

I ignored the mournful 
question. It seemed to me that 
there was nothing else I could 


do but bring these last men 
and women from their lethar- 
gy, give them the restored 
vitality that would continue 
the race, as long as the power 
to do so was in my hands. 

I went up to the first of 
them, fumbled in its robes — 
these dried-up ancients were 
so withered I couldn’t tell the 
men from the women — and 
found the biceps. I plunged 
the hjTJodermic in, then hast- 
ily sterilized the needle and 
ran on to the next, and by the 
time I had injected the twelfth 
I saw, gratifyingly, that the 
first one was already begin- 
ning to stir from his eon-old 
position of repose. He was be- 
coming young again. 

Why did you do that to us? 
one of them asked. 

I only smiled and watched 
as color flooded back into the 
faded faces. There was no 
need to explain now; later, 
when their minds were young 
again, they would understand 
what it was to live, and ex- 
plore, and take chances — the 
sort of chances that I took my- 
self, when I signed on for the 
time-machine job. 

I watched the change take 
place before my eyes, as the 
years rapidly peeled aWay 
from them. 

Then, suddenly, a vivid, 
angry thought struck me. You 
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fool! What kind of dose did 
you give us? 

“The normal dose for an 
elderly adult,” I said. “One 
cubic centimeter!” 

Idiot! 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

What’s wrong,, you ask? In 
ten million years, the human 
race has evolved, the cold 
voice said, lecturing me pain- 
fully. Our organs are more ef- 
ficient, our bloodstreams more 
direct. 

Had I miscalculated? They 
seemed to be growing rapidly 
younger — ^too rapidly. 

Don’t you understand? the 
voice asked. The dose you gave 
us was calculated on the basis 
of the needs of your own 
clumsy, primitive bodies — not 
burs. You’ve given us a gi- 
gantic overdose! 

I was relieved at that. After 
all, so what if I’d overdosed 
them? Rejuvenol, up to now, 
had been used on people in 
their seventies and eighties, 
and it seemed only logical that 
men and women who dated 
their ages in thousands of 
years would need a stronger 
dose to achieve the same ef- 
fect. So I wasn’t worried. 

But the outbreak of violent 
cries of anger continued, com- 
ing in chorus from all twelve, 
and I began to see that I’d 
done something terribly 


wrong. It became more appar- 
ent, as the character of the 
cries changed from roars of 
anger to high-pitched, word- 
less whines. 

In a couple of hours, the 
transformation was complete, 
and I looked at the product of 
my handiwork : twelve naked, 
squalling babies ! 

I was responsible for this, 
and it was my duty jiow to 
help them and care for them. 

That was five years ago, 
and they’re growing up into 
nice little toddlers now. I 
didn’t dare leave them and go 
back to 2075 for help, out of 
fear that they’d lock me up 
and put me away; I couldn’t 
risk that, not with twelve 
helpless babies to take care of ! 

So I’ve stayed here, strand- 
ed ten million years in the 
future, waiting for these kids 
to grow up. Luckily, the Vault 
of the Ages had some diapers 
and such things preserved in 
its all-embracing collections. 

I figure another five years 
and it’ll be safe to leave the 
kids to rebuild society on their 
own. And then I’ll go back to 
2075, and won’t they be sur- 
prised when I come out of that 
machine fifteen years older 
than when I went in ! 

In the meantime, I’m stuck 
here — nursemaid and baby- 
sitter for the last men on 
Earth! the end 
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THE BLUE 
PLAGUE 


I T WAS a Wednesday morn- 
ing, early in September of 
1962. I thought it was a per- 
fect early-autumn morning, as 
I caught a cab and headed for 
the laboratory. Bright, crisp, 
clear, with a tang in the air. 
I didn’t know then that an un- 
declared war was scheduled to 
begin before nightfall — a war 
calculated to wipe out all hu- 
manity. 

1 started to find that out at 
lunchtime, when I tried to call 
my wife. 

I dialed, let the phone ring 
six or seven times. No answer. 
“Funny,” I said. 

“What is it?” Joe Harper 
said. He’s in my research 
group at the electronics lab. 

“That my wife doesn’t an- 
swer. She’s always home at 
noon when I call.” 


What would you do if you came 
home and found your wife miss- 
ing and discovered she’d gone off 
into space to understudy a guinea 
pig? W ell, that's just what Dave 
did— but the doing was rougher 
than you’d expect. 


“Maybe the iceman’s there,” 
Joe suggested, grinning. 

“No — ^^be serious, you idiot. 
I’m supposed to tell her 
whether or not the Co«dcs are 
coming for dinner tonight, so 
she can prepare enough meat. 
She said she’d be around at 
noontime for my call.” 

“Then she forgot.” 

“Uh-uh. Kate doesn’t forget 
things like that — not if it has 
anything to do with supper. 
Damn it, now I’ll have to keep 
calling until she comes in.” 

We were working on a 
tricky and delicate radar prob- 
lem, and I knew it would be a 
nuisance to keep making 
phone calls and interrupting 
the work. Annoyed, I dialed 
again, and held the receiver 
for eight rings before drop- 
ping it. 
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“Call a neighbor,” Joe said. 
“Relay the message.” 

“Good idea.” I dialed Mrs. 
Cowan’s number. She’s our 
next-door neighbor, and I fig- 
ured I’d have her ring Kate up 
on the housephone and pass 
the word along about supper. 

I listened to the phone ring 
a while, then put it down 
numbly. 

“Hey — you sick?” Joe 
asked. 

“Mrs. Cowan’s not home,” I 
said. 

“So? Maybe the iceman’s 
busy. Or maybe she and your 
wife went for a walk.” 

I shook my head. “Mrs. 
Cowan’s got arthritis. She 
uses a wheelchair. And she 
never goes out of the house. 
Never. Something’s up, Joe. I 
don’t like it.” 

“Try calling someone else 
in the house, Dave.” 

I shook my head. “Just 
wasting time. If my wife’s not 
home, and Mrs. Cowan’s not 
home, there’s a good reason 
why. I’m going to take a long 
lunch hour today, Joe.” 

A perspiring twenty min- 
utes later I pulled up in front 
of our house, handed the driv- 
er a buck, and scrambled out 
and into the building. 

I couldn’t wait for the ele- 
vator. I sprinted up the four 
flights of stairs, arriving 


winded in front of our apart- 
ment door. Even then, I re- 
membered to wipe my feet on 
the mat. It’s funny how little 
domestic habits stick with you. 

I opened the door. 

The place looked like Hurri- 
canes Alice, Betty, Charlotte, 
and Zenobia had been through 
it. 

Drapes were pulled down, 
chairs were overturned, a 
lamp had fallen. It looked as 
if Kate had been dragged bod- 
ily out of the apartment. 

I picked up the phone, dial- 
ed the police, and said, “My 
wife’s been kidnapped.” I 
gave my name and address 
and hung up. The words seem- 
ed to float on the air, strange- 
ly unreal and dreamlike — 
nightmarish. 

The air. There was some- 
thing funny about the air — 
something fishy, rather. Liter- 
ally. The odor of fish hung 
around the apartment. 

Kate hates fish. So do I. 

I started to investigate the 
place. The trail of debris 
started in the kitchen, where 
she’d been fixing lunch. There 
was an omelet lying overturn- 
ed on the floor, and a skillet 
nearby. 

I picked up the skillet. It 
still had grease in it, and a 
few fragments of egg. And 
there was something g^een 
and sticky on one side of the 
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rim. Something like green 
blood, I thought. 

Green blood? What the 
hell — 

They had dragged her out 
of the kitchen, through the 
foyer, through the living 
room, and out the front door. 
She had tried to grab on to 
anything and everything as 
she went. I found myself quiv- 
ering, shaking all over. 

The doorbell rang. In the 
state I was in, I almost jump- 
ed out of my skin. 

But it was only the police — 
three of them. 

“I’m Detective Feuerman,” 
the biggest one said. He glanc- 
ed around the apartment. 
“Want to tell me all about it?” 

I told him all I knew, which 
wasn’t much. As soon as I 
mentioned Mrs. Cowan, Peu- 
erman sent his two aides to 
investigate the rest of the 
floor. 

They returned shortly, “We 
canvassed the whole floor. 
Chief. There’s no one home in 
any of the apartments along 
this side of the corridor, and 
no one on the other side knows 
anything about anything.” 

“Okay,” Feuerman said. He 
looked at me. “We’ll get right 
to work. These damned New 
York apartment houses, where 
people could be getting sawed 
in half alive and no one would 
bother to notice! Can I have 


some photos of your wife, Mr. 
Martin?” 

Eventually, they left, prom- 
ising to find Kate immediately 
if not sooner. I didn’t put 
much faith in their assur- 
ances, but it made me feel bet- 
ter to know someone was 
looking. 

I realized I had forgotten to 
show them the green sub- 
stance on the side of the skil- 
let. Just as well, I thought. 
They’d only ignore it. 

I moved around the apart- 
ment methodically, straight- 
ening up some of the mess. 
When I was through, I called 
the lab, and informed the 
switchboard operator I wasn’t 
coming back that afternoon. 

Then I slumped down in my 
big armchair and let the nerv- 
ous reaction sweep over me. 

Kate was gone, just like 
that. And so, I was willing to 
bet, were Mrs. Cowan, Mrs. 
Ludwig, and the rest of the 
people on this side of the floor. 
It was as if they had been 
collected. 

Collected. Fishy odor in the 
air. Green stuff on the skillet. 
Take it easy, Dave, I warned 
myself. It’s only 1962. The 
spacemen haven’t invaded us 
yet. 

Or have they ? 

I went to the sideboard and 
poured a drink with shaky 
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fingers, wondering if Kate 
were dead or alive or halfway 
to Alpha Centauri by now. De- 
tective Feuerman would have 
a nice job trying to find her if 
that — 

Ease up, Dave, Ease up. 

I gulped the drink, and 
poured another. Then I cork- 
ed the bottle and put it away. 
I was loopy enough by now 
without getting drunk on top 
of it. 

Kat&—^ 

Green blood. Fish-smell. 
And half a floor of people kid- 
napped. 

I decided I needed some 
fresh air. I locked up the place 
and went out into that lovely 
September day. Only it didn’t 
seem so lovely now. 

The street seemed sicken- 
ingly familiar. Sickeningly, 
because life went on calmly all 
around, in the apartment 
houses that mushroomed up 
on every side, in the labora- 
tory building across the 
street, in the park and in the 
stores. Everywhere but in my 
house, where the normal flow 
of life had come to a jarring 
break-point. 

I started to walk, just to be 
moving, just to be doing some- 
thing. Down the block, across 
the street, up again — silly me- 
chanical motions. I wondered 
if I should return to the apart- 


ment and wait there, wait for 
the phone to ring and Detec- 
tive Feuerman to say, “We’ve 
found your wife and she’s 
okay.” 

But I didn’t want to go back 
to the apartment we’d lived in 
together. Not yet. Not just 
yet. I wanted to walk around, 
to let the shock drain out of 
my system, to — 

I stopped and looked down 
at the colored bit of cloth that 
lay at my feet. It was a strip 
of green iridescent cloth about 
three feet long or so, and a 
couple of inches wide : the belt 
from some woman’s house- 
coat, no doubt. 

With trembling hands I 
picked it up and examined it. 
It was made of reylon, that 
new, practically indestructible 
plastic that went on the mar- 
ket last year. Kate owned a 
reylon housecoat, in green. I 
bought it for her birthday, six 
months ago. 

And this was the belt of 
Kate’s housecoat lying here. I 
looked up, I was in front of a 
big, closed door, and the sign 
over the door said. Northern 
General Laboratories, Em- 
ployees Only. 

The lab was new; a year 
ago, the building had been an 
abandoned warehouse. No one 
quite knew what sort of re- 
search was carried on inside 
it. No one cared, in fact. 
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But suddenly I cared. I 
knew with all my heart that 
Kate was inside that building, 
and I wanted in. 

Stuffing the housecoat belt 
into my pocket, I walked 
around the building, looking 
for the front entrance. 

There wasn’t any. So I went 
to the employees’ entrance, 
and tried to open the door. No 
dice. I knocked, and no one 
heard. It was like trying to 
storm a fortress. 

But there were other ways 
of getting inside a laboratory, 
I knew. 

I waited a few minutes, 
glancing at my watch. It was 
a little after one in the after- 
noon. Maybe an employee re- 
turning late from lunch — 

Yes. A man appeared as I 
stood there, youngish-looking, 
probably a technician of some 
kind. He touched a key to the 
door and it sprang open. I 
stepped swiftly in behind him, 
before the door closed. 

He turned. “I’m sorry, 
but—” 

Smoothly I said, “I’m the 
sales representative for Con- 
solidated L,abs. I have an ap- 
pointment with your director. 
I wonder if you — ” 

A girl came gliding up to 
us, wearing a severe one-piece 
dress without ornament. “I’ll 
handle this,” she murmured to 
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the man who had inadvertent- 
ly let me in. Turning to me she 
said, “Yes, please?” 

I produced my Lab identifi- 
cation badge. “I’m David 
Martin of Consolidated Labs. 
Your director is expecting to 
see me on a very urgent mat- 
ter.” 

I hoped it would work. The 
place looked busy, what I 
could see of it: men moving 
back and forth on mysterious 
errands, carying boxes, tubes, 
apparatus. Further in the 
background I saw a staircase 
and a closed door. 

“Our director? Very well, 
Mr. Martin. Come with me.” 

She moved away, gliding as 
if her feet were oiled, and led 
me through a winding pas- 
sageway and down a long cor- 
ridor lined with office doors. 

“Which fioors are used in 
active research?” I asked. “I’d 
very much like to look around 
the place, if regulations per- 
mit—” 

“In here, please, Mr. Mar- 
tin,” she said, ignoring my 
hopeful question. She pressed 
a panel and one of the office 
doors opened. 

I entered. The room was 
totally bare — not even a desk 
or a chair in it. Just four 
empty walls, and no window. 
I didn’t like it. 

“Hey! What’s the idea 
of—” 
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“Our director has no ap- 
pointments for this afternoon, 
Mr. Martin, Therefore, you’re 
here for some other purpose. 
Please don’t attempt to es- 
cape ; you’ll find it’s quite im- 
possible.” 

I made a leap for the door, 
but too late. It slid smoothly 
closed, and the last thing I 
saw before it clanged shut was 
the girl’s smiling face. 

I pounded on the door. No 
go. It was sealed without a 
crack, and there was no han- 
dle, I was neatly trapped, in 
an escape-proof cell. 

But one thing was certain : 
Kate was somewhere else in 
the building. That fishy odor 
was all over the place, that re- 
pugnant smell I’d first en- 
contered in our apartment. 

Only how to find her? How 
to get out? 

A sudden sweetish odor hit 
my nostrils. I heard a hissing 
sound coming from above. I 
looked up. 

There was a grille in the 
room’s ceiling, twelve feet 
above me. A yellowish gas was 
issuing from that grille, com- 
ing hissing out and filling the 
room. 

I coughed. There was no 
way to reach the grille, no way 
to prevent the gas from filling 
my lungs, no way . . . 

I remember slumping over. 


retching, sucking in breath, 
thinking. This is what the gas 
ehamher’s like. I’m going to 
die. I’m going to die. 

But I didn’t die. 

I woke up, instead — feeling 
as if I’d been disemboweled, 
or drawn and quartered and 
put back together again. I 
knew I’d been gassed. 

I dragged in breath, trying 
to clear the gas from my 
lungs, and blinked my eyes. 
For one dizzy moment I 
thought I was back in my lab ; 
there were lab benches, tables 
ful of apparatus, lockers, par- 
aphernalia. 

But as my mind cleared I 
saw I was still somewhere in 
the building — in their lab. I 
was in a cage of some sort, 
made of a transparent, nearly 
invisible substance. 

“Dave?” 

I turned. “Kate!” 

She was in the next cage. 
Her clothing was tom, and 
her eyes were red from cry- 
ing. Further down I saw Mrs. 
Cowan, still in her wheelchair, 
and two or three of our other 
neighbors. I was in the end 
cage, since I was the newest 
acquisition to the collection. 

“How did you get here, 
Dave?” The walls of the cages 
didn’t seem to inhibit trans- 
mission of sound. 

“I — came home and found 
you were gone. Then I went 
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for a walk. Your belt was in 
the street outside this build- 
ing." 

“Oh.” In whispers, she told 
me what had happened: how 
the doorbell had rung, how 
four young men had forced 
their way in, trapped her in 
the kitchen, dragged her 
away. “I hit one of them with 
the skillet,” she said. “He bled 
— green.” 

“I know. I saw it. What is 
this place, anyway?” 

“We’ve been here almost 
two hours,” Kate said. “I don’t 
know what’s going to happen. 
I’m afraid, Dave! I— don’t 
think they’re human !” 

“We’ll find out.” I looked 
around. A few of the smooth- 
faced labmen were moving 
around, with equipment of a 
strange and incomprehensible 
sort. My skin grew cold. I was 
an engineer ; I was trained to 
deal with electronic appara- 
tus. But I didn’t recognize any 
of the gadgets I saw here. 
They were alien, frightening, 
bizarre. 

Right in the middle of Man- 
hattan, I thought. The aliens 
have landed and no one even 
bothered to look. 

“What do you think they 
want with us, Dave?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know, 
honey. I don’t know.” 

But I had seen too many 
labs not to know. We were 


penned in these cages like ex- 
perimental animals. 

We were guinea pigs. Hu- 
man ones. Lord only knew 
how they planned to use us. 

I counted eight of us, in a 
row of cages. Waiting. Wait- 
ing — for what? 

Pressing my finger against 
the wall of the cage, I noticed 
an interesting blurring effect 
— as if my finger were sinking 
into the wall, to the depth of 
a couple of molecules. I push- 
ed harder, but no go. 

My electronics - engineer 
mind started clicking. The 
wall might behave that way if, 
instead of being a new plastic, 
it were a force-field of some 
kind. 

And if it were a force-field, 
there would have to be a gen- 
erator — 

“Attention, please,” said a 
calm, dispassionate voice. I 
glanced up and saw a smooth- 
faced young man facing the 
row of cages. 

“That’s him,” Kate whis- 
pered. “One of the ones who 
came to get me !” 

“Doubtless you eight have 
been wondering why you are 
here,” the young man said. 
“Since you are about to take 
part in a most important ex- 
periment, I think it’s only fair 
you know what is going to 
happen.” 
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“Experiment?” Kate re- 
peated. 

I nodded coldly. I had guess- 
ed as much. 

“To begin,” the young man 
said, as cooHy as if he were 
delivering a scientific lecture, 
“to begin, I should inform 
you that we of Venus have had 
this laboratory in operation 
for some three months now.” 

Venus! 

“I think I should add that 
this is not our natural form, 
but a carefully-devised imita- 
tion of your bodies. Our real 
appearance is something quite 
different.” 

It all hung together now, 
the green blood and the fishy 
odor, the smooth way these 
people walked, the alienness 
of the laboratory equipment. 
But — why? 

“The basic situation is this : 
Venus is greatly overcrowded, 
and we must expand our liv- 
ing area. Earth seems an ideal 
world for this purpose. But, 
of course. Earth is inhabited 
— and so, if we are to colonize 
here, we must first dispose of 
those inhabitants.” 

Just so, 1 thought. Cool, sci- 
entific, emotionless — and ut- 
terly evil. 

He went on : “In order to do 
this most efficiently, without 
causing widespread confusion 
and possibly touching off a 
lengthy and costly struggle, 


we have established this lab- 
oratory as our first beachhead 
on Earth. For the past three 
months, we have been experi- 
menting with various organic 
life extinguishers: virus dis- 
eases of one type or another, 
cancers, and so forth. The aim 
is to produce a short-lived, 
quick-acting airborne disease 
which will wipe out all Earth- 
ly life in a period of hours, 
leaving it free for Venusian 
colonists and livestock. 

“Most of the methods we 
have devised have been too 
slow-acting or too easily 
counteracted. However, you 
have been brought here today 
to serve as living test-animals 
for the method we feel stands 
the greatest chance of success. 
Experiments indicate that 
XV-106 will cause destruction 
of life within minutes after 
infection, in the most efficient 
manner. XV-106 has yet to be 
tested on human beings, of 
course, but should it prove 
successful we intend to circu- 
late it in Earth’s atmosphere 
by nightfall. In less than 24 
hours we may control Earth.” 

Just as simple as all that, I 
thought. The scientific atti- 
tude carried to the utmost: 
even to the point of delivering 
a little lecture to the guinea 
pigs before experimenting on 
them. 
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Kate’s pale, frightened face 
turned to me. “Dave — ” 

“Don’t worry, honey. At 
least ... at least it’ll be quick. 
They say so.” 

But it was a pretty feeble 
attempt at humor. I stared at 
that smug human mask and 
wondered what alien horror 
was behind the youthful, 
handsome face of the “techni- 
cian.” Then I looked back at 
Kate. “We’ll get out of here,” 
I said. I ran my fingers along 
the cage wall, feeling the in- 
termolecular penetration. It 
Jiad to be a force-field ; there 
was no other explanation. . . . 

“Above each of you, you 
will notice a globe containing 
blue vapor. This represents a 
concentrated solution of XV- 
106, in a quantity sufficient to 
extinguish life. We will open 
these globes by remote control 
and observe the results.” 

I saw half a dozen other 
aliens appear, looking inter- 
ested and serious. They were 
carrying notebooks. It was 
fantastic: they looked like 
earnest college kids doing a 
chemistry experiment, not like 
alien beings going about the 
job of destroying a world. 

“We will now open the first 
globe.” 

I looked up. The globe was 
sitting about two feet above 
my head, embedded in the top 
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of the force-field cage. It look- 
ed like a bittle blue tomato, 
but I could see the hinge lines 
where it would split to release 
its deadly poison. 

I tried to ignore Kate’s sobs 
of fear. I was scared silly my- 
self, but I was trying to stay 
level-headed, not to give up, 
not to stop thinking of a way 
out 

If only they didn’t begin 
with me ! If only I had a few 
minutes more ! 

“Look!” Kate screamed. 

I looked. 

They had opened the eighth 
globe, the one furthest from 
me. There was a woman in 
that first cage, someone from 
our building. I never knew her 
name. I wasn’t ever going to 
get to know it, either. 

The blue cloud came spiral- 
ling down and dissipated itself 
in the atmosphere of the cage. 
I counted five seconds— tAow- 
sand-one, thotisand-two. . . . 

On thousand-five the wom- 
an in the cage let out a pierc- 
ing shriek. 

And fell apart. 

It was the only way to de- 
scribe it. Her skin turned gray 
in one second and sloughed 
away like so much modelling 
clay the next second. The 
devils from Venus knew their 
biochemistry, all right. A 
quicker-acting biological poi- 
son had never been imagined. 
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I stared numbly at the pile 
of bones in Cage Eight. The 
alien observers were gathered 
around, clucking approvingly, 
scribbling notes. The pi'oject 
was a howling success. I com- 
pared it with a group of biolo- 
gists examining white mice 
they had successfully injected 
with leprosy, and nodding 
over their triumph. They felt 
no guilt — why should they? 

And neither did these Ve- 
nusians. 

“We will now open the sec- 
ond globe,” the calm voice 
said. 

Globe two hung over the 
head of a plump woman in her 
fifties. This time, I didn’t look 
— but I knew from Kate’s lit- 
tle gasp what had happened. 

I pictured the stuff spread- 
ing out in billowing waves 
through Earth’s atmosphere. 
Within hours, the world would 
be a charnal-house. 

Closing my eyes for a mo- 
ment, I tried to think, tried to 
remember that paper I’d read 
in the electronics journal a 
couple of months before : 
Force-Field Theory and Its 
Applications, or something 
like that. I hadn’t read the 
piece too carefully ; force-field 
work is so new and so experi- 
mental that I never expected 
to be dealing with it. 

“The experiment is going 
quite well. Globe three, now.” 
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I remembered one concept 
from that article : '‘The essen- 
tial nature of a force-field is 
such that the projector must 
he located within the system 
itself.” 

"Dave, it’s horrible! They 
are killing them one by one 
. . . and soon it’ll be our turn.” 

“Maybe they won’t get to 
us,” I said. “Maybe the ex- 
periment is such a success 
they won’t need to test us all.” 

"They were empty, foolish 
words, and I knew it. But they 
soothed her and they calmed 
me for the moment, which 
was all that mattered. My 
trained engineer’s fingers ex- 
plored the cage, fumbled 
over roughness, pried and 
sought. . . . 

“Globe four, now.” 

We were apparently in 
globes seven and eight. Un- 
less they didn’t intend to pro- 
ceed right up the row. 

“Globe five.” 

Four of the cages contained 
only skeletons, now. My blood 
chilled at the thought of a 
world exposed to this stuff all 
at once. 

“Globe six.” 

Kate’s cage was next . . . 
and mine after that. We had 
only minutes, seconds left. 

And I found what I was 
looking for. 

The woman in Cage Six — 
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she was poor Mrs. Cowan — 
was staring in horor at the 
cloud of blue gas filtering into 
her compartment when I went 
into action. 

I leaped high, snared the 
little globe dangling above my 
head, and shuddered at the 
thought of what I held in my 
hand. Then I stamped down 
on the generator of the force- 
field. 

It was a tiny knob embed- 
ded in the floor — but it had to 
be within its own field, accord- 
ing to force-field theory, and 
that was the flaw in the use 
of force-fields as cages. The 
aliens hadn’t counted on that. 

There was a blue flicker in 
the air and I knew I was free. 
Kate’s cage and mine had 
shared a wall in common, and 
for an instant her cage w'as 
open before her generator fill- 
ed in the gap. I reached in 
and yanked her through. 

The aliens were busy ob- 
serving Mrs. Cowan’s last sec- 
onds of life, and for three or 
four seconds they didn’t know 
what was happening. After 
that, it didn’t matter. 

“Come on!” I whispered, 
and dragged Kate after me, 
nearly pulling her arm out of 
its socket. We must have set 
an Olympic record spurting 
across the floor and into the 
open elevator that loomed up 
some thirty feet away. 


The aliens saw us, then. One 
of them shouted and went for 
his gun. The elevator door be- 
gan to close. 

I was a pretty good pitcher 
in high school. I hurled that 
deadly little globe of blue gas 
to the gi'ound about a foot in 
front of the nearest alien, and 
the elevator door closed. 

The sound of screaming fol- 
lowed us all the way down. 

There was no time for hys- 
terics. We legged it grimly out 
the door of the lab — it opened 
easily enough from the inside 
— and down to the corner 
candy-store. We didn’t look 
back. I knew that that devil- 
gas was spreading all through 
the lab now, filtering into the 
air system, turning those 
smug aliens into heaps of 
bones. 

I stuck a dime into the 
phone-slot with fingers that 
didn’t w^ant to obey, and called 
police headquarters. I asked 
for Feuerman. 

“We haven’t found your 
wife yet, Mr. Martin, but — ” 

“Never mind that,” I snap- 
ped. “I’ve found her. Listen 
carefully, Feuerman.” I told 
him what had just taken place, 
as quickly as I could. 

When I was through he 
said, “Stay right there, Mr. 
Martin. We’ll be right over to 
see that you’re taken care of." 
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“I’m not crazy, Feuerman.” 

He laughed, and I hung up. 
Kate produced another dime, 
and I called the local branch 
of the FBI. I told them who I 
was, giving my lab as refer- 
ence, and went through my 
story again. 

Maybe they thought I was 
crazy, but they didn’t say so. 
“We’ll investigate this right 
away,” Mr. Martin. "Give us 
that address again, please.” 

They investigated, all right. 
I don’t know how they did it, 
because I wasn’t there, but 
they got inside the lab, wear- 


ing diving suits, and reported 
there wasn’t a sign of life in 
there. Just skeletons. Strange 
ones, 

Down at our labs these 
days, we’re kept busy with a 
Government contract. We’re 
designing equipment to be 
used in interplanetary space- 
ships. 

We figure that Venus is go- 
ing to want to colonize us 
again some day — and next 
time, we may not be so lucky. 
So we’re planning to get there 
first, and colonize them. 

THE END 
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“I had a feeling the authocities would question 
us sooner or later.” 


"She wants us to put her in orbit. Says she needs the publicity." 
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